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N America aviation now enjoys a 

subsidy that cannot be bought 
with money. It comes from foremost 
members of the industries upon 
which aviation leans. It is the evi- 
dence of these manufacturers’ sincere 
desire to speed the development of 
aerial transportation and defense. 


The help of these eager concerns 
and individuals enables American 
“ships” and pilots to keep pace with 
those of other lands. Some of avia- 
tion’s friends constantly work to 
improve metals, some are busy with 
alloys, woods, fiber compositions, 
fabrics and other essential materials. 


Goodyear is concerned with rubber, 
and rubber-impregnated fabrics. 
More than that, too, for many valu- 
able designs for mechanical parts of 
lighter-than-air craft originated at 
Goodyear. For the airplane, Good- 
year provides all required types of 
rubber equipment, from tires to 
radiator hose. 
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Trade Mark 


For Human 
Locomotion 


N the “Outline of History”, H. G. 

Wells writes that “by 1909 the aero- 
plane was available for human _loco- 
motion.”” It is an interesting coincidence 
that since 1909 exactly, The Glenn L. 
Martin Company has been building qual- 
ity aircraft. 


Without discounting the vital importance 
of airplanes in military and strictly govern- 
mental use, it seems certain that man’s 
most useful exploitation of the air is des- 
tined to be as a medium for his own 
transportation in commerce and industry. 


With this end in view, Martin Margins 
of Safety have not only been maintained 
since 1909 at an unusually high point, 
but are being steadily advanced today 
to new standards. Martin engineering 
practice is an ever-growing power for the 
improvement of human locomotion. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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PERFORMANCE AINTENANCE 


j THESE FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES 
HAVE NEVER BEFORE BEEN COMBINED TO SO GENEROUS AN EXTENT AS IN THE 


BOEING PURSUIT 
IN RECOGNITION OF THIS FACT THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HAS INCLUDED A NUMBER 
OF THESE PLANES IN ITS PRESENT BUILDING PROGRAM 


Bormnc AIRPLANE COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS TO UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
GEORGETOWN STATION, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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There is no subject in all aeronautical dis- 
cussion on which such widely different views are 
held as with respect to McCook Field or to the 
engineering activities of the Army Air Service. 
The announcement from Dayton that General 
Mitchell will, on his return from his trip around 
the world, be assigned to the command at Mc- 
Cook will intensify the controversy. General 
Mitchell, before he left gave certain indications 
that a change in his activities might render him 
unavailable for such a command. But for the 
purpose of considering the announcement, it can 
be.assumed that on his return he will take over 
the command of the Engineering Division at Day- 
ton. The announcement further states, 


“‘Important development work of the coming 
year at McCook Field includes the reloca- 
tion of that field, the establishment of an 
inland base for building and testing sea- 
planes, and the opening of a_ military 
academy for aviators. 


“The relocation of McCook Field on a 
tract of 5000 acres just west of Wilbur 
Whight Field, donated to the Air Service for 
that purpose, will make it the largest aerial 
center in the world, involving the expenditure 
of millions. It is proposed to dedicate the 
new field simultaneously with the interna- 
tional air races to be staged here next 
October.” 


* ~ %~ ~ 


The obvious enquiry about any new head of 
an engineering enterprise is about his engineering 
experience. With every appreciation of General 
Mitchell’s skill as a flier and his broad knowledge 
of aircraft, his engineering training has only been 
acquired as a side line as he has risen from a buck 
private in 1898 to his present rank. As a matter 
of fact, General Mitchell learned to fly in 1916 
and has devoted his time mainly to the strategy 
of aircraft in war, battleship bombing experiments 
and a continuous and persistent fight for a separate 
Air Force. To make him the head of the Engi- 
neering Division indicates either of two things— 
that his presence is not desired in Washington or 
the Air Service has no aeronautical engineers ca- 
pable of handling this branch of the Air Service. 

There is still another explanation of the ap 
pointment and it is in the statement that the Air 
Service ‘‘will make it the largest aerial center in 


the world, involving the expenditure of millions.” 
Dayton may have so hypnotized the Air Service 
officers that this extravagant proposal may actually 
be planned. As a well informed correspondent 
writes, “With reference to McCook Field, the 
people here simply hopped to it and showed cus- 
tomary initiative and interest in the matter. Every- 
one knows it would be impossible to get Congress 
to appropriate money enough to buy sufficient land 
for the purpose. Therefore the matter reduces 
itself down to a question of accepting a gift or 
attempting to use government land already avail- 
able.”” We know the indelicacy of exploration of 
a gift horse’s mouth, but when it appears to be 
slightly avaricious we become interested in its up 
keep. General Patrick has recommended $5,000,- 
000, to be spent in Dayton on the $400,000 gift 
site. -The pay roll of McCook has averaged about 
$2,000,000 a year. A very high class of people 
are kept in Dayton. General Patrick has recently 
made public some of the salaries paid. A lawyer 
receives $5,700 a year; a chief accountant $5,- 
200; three aeronautical engineers, $5,000 each; 
two aeronautical designers, $5,000 each; two 
mechanical engineers, $5000 each; a planning 
expert, $4,200; a legal assistant, $4,200; six 
aeronautical and mechanical engineers, $4,000 
each; a physicist, $5,000; two other employees 
receive between $3,000 and $4,000, while 117 
more get between $2,500 and $3,000. Wages 
for mechanics are the same as are paid in the 
high class factories in Dayton, but paid on an 
annual basis with vacations. It will be seen from 
the above why Dayton, as a progressive city, is 
interested in having McCook Field retained and 


expanded. 
: > = @ 


While looking over the announcement from 
Dayton about General Mitchell, a facetious visitor 
made the following comment: “This announcement 
says that General Mitchell has 30,000 hours in 
the air to his credit and that he has traveled about 
350,000 miles in airplanes of various types. The 
slide rule at McCook Field that checked these’ 
figures must have been full of castor oil. To have 
done this the General would have had to fly ten 
hours a day for about ten years, and to go 350,- 
000 miles he would have had to use a specially 
designed airplane with a speed of ten miles an 


hour. Perhaps, after all, McCook Field has 


designed a ship that is a world beater.” _A 
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The Cost of Our Air Services 


ROBABLY our readers will be as surprised as we were 
P to find that the Government is spending about $70,000,- 
000 a year on aeronautical development. If someone who 
knew how to bring out the other expenditures that are not 
shown could add them to the figures disclosed in the hearing 
before the Appropriations Committee or if some allowance 
were made, as in any, business, for depreciation on use of 
capital invested in plant and equipment, it is probable that 
the figure could be easily made $100,000,000. 

The World Almanae gives the appropriations of the leading 
countries that maintain Air Forces as follows: Great Britain, 
$83,700,000; United States $27,660,000; France, $21,600,000; 
Japan, $21,000,000; Italy, $12,000,000. The above will show 
how important it is to have these figures corrected so that 
compilers of such reference works as the World Almanac 
ean get them aceurately. Then, also, comes the question as 
to what constitutes proper charges against our Air Services. 
Admiral Moffett pointed out at the hearings that it was not 
eorrect to charge the upkeep of the Langley and the Wright, 
the Navy’s only aireraft carriers to the Bureau of Aeronau- 
ties. He takes the position that the cost of aircraft carriers 
should no more be charged to Aviation than battleships should 
he charged to the Bureau of Ordnance. As he points out, 
it all the direet and indirect charges for Aviation were 
charged to our Air Services a huge sum could be piled up 
for the Army and Navy. Perhaps the best criterion is that 
only those items be charged to our Air Services that would 
not be a Government expense if we had no Air Services. 

The principal reason for attempting to get some approxi- 
mate cost of our Air Services is to show conclusively the need 
for a single committee in both the Senate and the House 
to consider this inereasingly important branch of the Govern- 
ment. When it is known that the Government is spending 
more for its Air Services than it does for the Departments 
ot Labor ($21,692,000), Justice ($19,322,000), Commerce 
(321,692,000) and State ($16,054,000) combined, it will be- 
come e ident that some central committee that is continuous 
IN its personnel is essential. 

It should be remembered that each year since the War the 
‘ppropriations for aviation have been decreasing. An effort 
“as made two years ago to determine how much was spent 


by the Government for all aviation activities in the fiseal year 
1921 and the total amounted to $121,168,183.00. This in- 
cluded items that are not given in the above figures for 1923, 
such as amounts used from the so called “anexpended bal- 
ances” of war aviation appropriations, the expenditures for 
ar stations of the Army and Navy, Coast patrol, Bureau of 


Standards, Government Printing Office work, appropriations 
‘rom Defieieney Bills, moneys carried under the Fortifications 
Bill, Sundry Civil Bill, Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
Bill (pay of civilian employees) and Special Bills (such as 
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the present Bill to start the $5,000,000.00 air center in 
Dayton). 

Now, what have we in the way of airplanes for this ex- 
penditure of almost seventy million dollars ? As the appro- 
priations have not been decreased since 1923, we can take 
General Patrick’s statement regarding the airplane situation 
as it exists now as typical of the methods of making expen- 
ditures on everything except aircraft: 

“With the money that has been appropriated we have done 
the best we could, but, as I told the committee last year, it 
is insufficient to supply enough aircraft to equip fully even 
our present too small numbers. I am still eking out by using 
warbuilt planes, and rebuilding them more cheaply than we 
ean build new ones. These war built planes are too slow to 
warrant our using them in another war, and for this reason 
too, newer and better planes are necessary.” 

And yet at the present time it is believed that only 33 new 
service airplanes are on order by the Army Air Service. 
But the most extraordinary and contradictory condition is 
apparent when General Patrick states that $1,399,001.65 is 
still unexpended out of the 1922-23 appropriation and $762,- 
321 out of the 1923-24 appropriation has not been used. 
Here two million dollars has been available for the purchase 
of the necessary aircraft and has not been spent. 

It is more difficult to find from the hearings just how 
much the Navy spent out of its appropriations for airplanes. 
It would appear that the Navy desires to buy only 86 planes, 
exclusive of training planes; but just the number now on 
order is not disclosed. It seems a safe estimate to give 100 
as the new service planes that are being acquired by both 
services from their appropriations. If this is a true condi- 
tion, then a study should be made of where the money goes. 
This we hope to be able to give the readers of AvIATION in 
next week’s issue. 





More than a Coincidence 


HEN the American naval airship Shenandoah returned 

under her own power to the naval air station at Lake- 
hurst after having been torn from her mooring mast by a 70 
mi. wind and fought the storm all night, those skeptically 
inclined toward lighter-than-air navigation ascribed this 
happy issue to an inordinate piece of good luck. 

An Italian airship, the N1, recently furnished a most re- 
markable parallel to the breakaway flight of the Shenandoah, 
as is related in detail elsewhere in this issue. It is a very 
opportune proof of the fact that an airship which is in ser- 
viceable condition, with a competent crew on board, may 
break away from her moorings without running a risk greater 
than that experienced by a ship of the sea which drags her 
anchors in a storm. 



























$67,241,327.95 


Spent by U. S. on Air Services in 1923 


More than for Departments of Labor, Justice, State and Commerce Combined. 


Need for Congressional Aircraft Committees Apparent. 


That $67,241,327.95 was spent by the United States Govern- 
ment for its Air Services during the fiscal year 1922-23 will 
come as a decided surprise to everyone. If all the figures 
could be secured, it would probably run several millions higher. 
The above named sum does not include expenditures such as 
the $5,000,000 recommended by General Patrick for the im- 
provement of a new site for McCook Field; nor the cost of 
aircraft carriers, tenders and other auxiliaries for Naval 
Aviation; nor does it include interest on the Government’s 
$10,000,000 investment in helium. In fact, it is reasonable 
to say that the United States Government is really spending 
about $75,000,000 a year. 

These startling facts are taken from the testimony of Gen- 
eral Patrick and Admiral Moffett before the House Committee 
on Appropriations in January and February. The hearings 
have just been printed. 


Army Air Expenditures 


Taking the Army Air Service first, on page 903 of the hear- 


ings will be found the following figures: 


COST OF ARMY AIR SERVICE, FISCAL YEAR 1922-2 


From appropriation ‘Air Service Army” .$12,648,397.41 


From appropriation, ‘‘Salaries, office of Chief of Air Service” 195,000.00 
Signal Corps 2 Ss aiabiel ache ach Geog eran , — ; 162,000.00 
Medical Department er ree re cm wana a ; 87,749.18 
Ordnance Department . ipsa ahr ae dah ae 05s ake aan a , 507,894.00 
Quartermaster Corps . ‘3 pitch mae ; 4,041,938.00 


10,459,715.00 
41,478.38 


Pay of the Army 
Mileage of the Army 


SE 64H dvAndwhebaribaeneanbabbes awodiexwennw ee 28,144,131.97 


The above sum does not include the cost of any of the 
Liberty engines, the DH4’s, or other material, that had been 
bought out of war time funds. As an instance, there still re- 
main 11,993 Liberty engines on hand out of war stocks, which 
are being used in new Army aircraft. 

The amount actually spent out of the above for aircraft is 
not given, but out of the 1923-24 appropriation General 
Patrick testified that he had contracted for the rebuilding of 


100 DH4’s and for the construction of 28 new pursuit planes, 
and that he had $762,341 still available for the purchase of 
airplanes. 


Navy Air Expenditures 
The Navy air expenditures are somewhat larger. Admiral 
Moffett submitted the following statement (p. 525) : 


STATEMENT SHOWING EXPENDITURES DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1922-23 FROM NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR AVIATION 


sasha ekg." Sac oe dng Mt Bicdh toh Calsdst ota Ai ee ee $14,655,345.00 
10,000.00 
116,708.72 
6,774,134.00 
666,965.22 
854,669.06 


Aviation, Navy 
ee Ob kc cee crackers ed dndaguesee eens 
Pee, See BOGUS «nc ccccccesesressceseesonsns 
. £ £ 3S — SRA er cr rT Cte e ear ee 
SN ID 6 0.0 4 onus o 6:00.06 akin e co ie dane dela eke 
Provisions, Navy 
ee re re a 131,765.00 
Ordnance and Ordnance Stores .... cc ccccccccccccccsces 300,000.00 
ee SE ED. bic 3 06064 teks nsec bed neneeda canteens 137,322.38 
Maintenance, Supplies and Accounts ...............206- 240,000.00 


OS Re re eer cree greeter arr een creer 50,000.00 
I, SE | bsknn £40500 664N6 444 0 6ee eke K aS mE 56,000.00 
ns ee (No 5 ao a: ah. a erhimie ar ew a me elle eee 12,600.00 
a A SR ee rene yer are teary en ox 30,000.00 
a ee ry Pre. reps eee 10,724,297.69 


$34,759,807.01 


In addition to this, upon request of the Committee, Admiral 
Moffett disclosed the following costs, which are additional to 
the above: 


Bureau of Engineering for Aviation ................000. 
Bureau of Construction and Repair for Aviation ......... 343,301.00 
Pay of the crew of the Langley and tenders ............. 1,350,000.00 
Operating cost of Langley and tenders .................. 227,457.89 


$266,630.08 


As stated above, the expenditures for Navy planes during 
1922-23 is not given, but it is planned to purchase only 138 
planes out of the 1924-25 appropriations. 

The two other large expenditures of the Government for 
aircraft are: 


Air Mail . 
National Advisory ‘Committee for Aeronautics ............- 


$1,900,000.00 
250,000.90 


$2,150,000.00 








Total Cost of Government Aviation 


Totalling all the above expenditures we have the following 
gross expenditure : 


COST OF GOVERNMENT AVIATION 1923-24 


$28,144,131.97 
36,947,195.98 
1,900,000.00 
250,000.00 


Army Air Service 

 & a era 
Air Mail Service ..... dae aaeks 
National Advisory Committee eT er ee 


$67,241. 327.95 
It should be noted that the Navy includes in these firures 


$10,000,000 worth of surplus stocks, while the Army omits 
this item. If the same amount were used by the Army it ean 


be seen how high the totals would reach. 


The obseurity of these figures, and the fact that many Con- 
gressional Committees have to pass on the budgets of the 
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different appropriations, would indicate the great need of a 
special Aircraft Committee in each branch of Congress to pass 
on all aviation expenditures. Millions of dollars now ex- 
pended in duplicated facilities could be saved and much great- 
er efficiency secured. When the great ery went up about 
Great Britain’s great program of aircraft development whieh 
ealled for an annual expenditure of $90,000,000 Americans 
were shocked. We believe that if the total expenditures of 
the U. S. Government for its Air Services were compared with 
Great Brits 1in’s expenditures on its Air Force and Civil Avia- 
tion, and the purchase of new aireraft, it would be found that 
the United States is not only spending as much as Great 
Sritain but that it actually heads the world in this respect 
since the War of 1914-18. 
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A meeting of the Sectional Committee for the Aeronautical 
Safety Code was held in the Engineering Societies Building, 
New York City, on April 8, 1924, at 10:45 a. m. Chairman 
Crane presided and the following were present. 

Sectional Committee: J. G. Baukat (alternate for G. E. 
Peterson), G. A. L. Beaudoin, Archibald Black, H. M. Crane, 
W. R. Gregg, Arthur Halsted, John V. L. Hogan, H. T. 
Kraft (alternate for A. L. Viles), G. W. Lewis, M. G. Lloyd, 
G. C. Loening, George J. Mead, C. G. Peterson, H. H. C. 
Richards, A. R. Small, H. P. Stellwagen (alternate for E. 
Ely), H. L. Whittemore, (alternate for L. J. Briggs). 

Subcommittees: C. H. Colvin, R. H. Depew, Jr., H. E. 
Hartney, E. T. Jones, Arthur Nutt, R. A. D. Preston, R. W. 
Schroeder. 

Guests: R. S. Burnett, Society of Automotive Engineers; 
C. F. Clarkson, Society of Automotive Engineers; D. C. M. 
Hume, Squadron Leader, Royal Canadian Air Force; J. M. 
Llovd, Society of Automotive Engineers. 

The Assistant Seeretary announced the following changes 
in personnel : 

Sectional Committee: B. R. Shaw, National Aeronautic 
Association and C. G. Peterson, Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
will hereafter represent the National Aeronautic Association 
on the Sectional Committee. Messrs. E. F. Stone, B. H. 
Mulvihill, C. S. Bragg and M. G. Cleary have been withdrawn. 

Subcommittees: Comdr. H. C. Richardson has replaced 
Commander Hunsaker as member of the Subcommittee on 
Airplane Structure. R. W. Schroeder has replaced Mr. Leigh 
as member of the Subcommittee on Airdromes, Traffic Rules, 
ete. 

Upor. motion by Mr. Whittemore it was voted that where 
English dimensions are used in the text of the code, they 
should be followed by metric equivalents and vice versa. 

The draft of Part 1 of the Code was then, in the absence of 
Chairman Warner, presented by Mr. Loening. The Assistant 
Secretary presented written comments which had been filled 
by Commander Richardson respecting this part of the code. 
A suggestion that some of the paragraphs in Part 1 be placed 
in Part 2 was referred to the Coordinating Subcommittee for 
action. 

The question having arisen as to the attitude of the Sec- 
tional Committee and the sponsors regarding the regulation 
of air navigation, Chairman Crane at this point read a reso- 


Work of the Aero Safety Code Committee 


lution which had been included in a report of the Aeronautic 
Division of the Society of Automotive Engineers and had been 
adopted by the Society. This advocated a system of federal 
registration and licensing of aircraft. A distinction should 
be made in licensing as between common carriers and other 
craft with respect to the safety requirements imposed. Such 
requirements can be applied through inspection only by per- 
sons of adequate engineering training and seasoned judgment. 
Regulations should be made by a federal authority created 
by legislation and not be written into a law. Periodical in- 
spection should be provided for. 

Upon motion of Mr. Loening it was voted to approve Part. 
1 for printing, subject to the usual editing, and review by 
the Coordinating Subcommittee. 

The revised draft of Part 2 was then presented by Mr. 
Mead. Several questions were raised respecting different 
items and certain changes were made in the text. Upon mo- 
tion of Mr. Lewis it was then voted to approve this part for 
printing, subject to editing and review of the Coordinating 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. Halsted presented Part 6 as revised by the subcom- 
mittee. A few minor changes were made in the text after 
which it was voted to approve this part for publication. 

Part 7 was then presented by Mr. Halsted and after con- 
siderable discussion and after a few minor changes had been 
made, it was voted to approve this part for printing subject 
to the usual editing. 

Part 10, as revised by the subcommittee, was then con- 
sidered and after slight correction was approved for printing 
subject to the usual conditions. 

Part 3, Equipment, Maintenance and Operation of Air- 
planes; and Part 4, Signals and Signaling Equipment, have 
been printed, and may be obtained by applying to the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 
It should be noted that Parts 3 and 4 of the Aeronautical 
Safety Code have not yet been adopted by the Sectional 
Committee of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee having general charge of the formulation of the Code, 
and are subject to revision pending such adoption when all 
parts of the Code are ready for consideration together. 
After adoption by the Sectional Committee, the Code must 
be approved by the sponsor organization before its pro- 
mulgation. 





Emulating the Shenandoah: 


A runaway adventure similar to that experienced by the 
Shenandoah last winter occurred on April 15 to the new 
Italian airship N1 while she was moored to the mooring mast 
recently built at the airport at Ciampino, some 10 mi. from 
Rome. <A skeleton crew composed of three non-commissioned 
officers, three mechanics and three riggers were on board, 
preparing the ship for a practice flight. A strong wind, 
which had been blowing all morning, gradually assumed hurri- 
cane proportions and at about noon the mooring lines parted 
with a loud report casting the ship adrift. Three airmen 
who were at the time pulling on a handling rope of the ship 
were carried aloft before they could let go and dropped to 
their death from several hundred feet height. 

The skeleton crew was inside the main ear when all] this 
happened and did not realize the N1 was adrift until the 
dropping off of the three unfortunate airmen caused the ship 
to jerk up violently. Although the skeleton crew did not 
include any airship pilot, the ranking N.C.O., Technical 
Sergeant Ceeconi, at once assumed command, took hold of the 
controls, and ordering the other men to their stations, had the 
engines started. The engines were fortunately equipped with 
electric starters, and no difficulty was experienced from this 
source, so that ten minutes after the ship had broken away 
she was under full control again. Bringing the engines up to 
full speed, Ceeconi headed back for the airport at Ciampino, 
where the N1 made a safe landing despite the strong wind. 

For this fine piece of cool headedness and skill the crew 
of the Nl have been decorated by the King of Italy. 
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Civil Service Examination 


The U. §S. Civil Service Commission announces an open 
competitive examination for the post of Wind Tunnel Assis- 
tant. Receipt of applications will close May 20. The ex- 
amination is to fill vacancies under the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Langley Field, Hampton, Va., 
at entrance salaries ranging from $1,500 to $1,800 a year, 
plus the increase of $20 a month granted by Congress. 


The duties of this position are to assist in the conduct of 
tests and the working up of data, including operation of 
tunnel apparatus, reading of balances and instruments, tabu- 
lation and plotting of data, and simple computations; to set 
up model airplanes, airships, airfoils, control surfaces and 
other test objects in the tunnel; to devise and construct special 
supporting apparatus for models, also minor alterations to 
tunnel equipment; and to handle the routine maintenance of 
mechanical and electrical equipment, including balances, 
electric motors, models, measuring instruments, and control 
apparatus. 


Competitors will not be required to report for examination 
at any place, but will be rated on their education, training, 
and experience, on a scale of 100, such ratings being based 
upon competitors’ sworn statements in their applications and 
upon corroborative evidence. 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the secretary of the board of U. S. Civil 
Service examiners at the post office or customhouse in any city. 











By POWELL 
Attorney 


An airplane fell into the waters of Commencement Bay, a 
part of Puget Sound. The airplane was recovered, and a 
salvage claim—particularly the enforcement of a lien for re- 
pairs—was made. It was held that an ordinary airplane was 
not a subject of maritime jurisdiction. (Crawford Bros. 
No. 2, 215 Fed. 269.) 

Federal Judge Cushman decided against the jurisdiction of 
his court on account of the absence of legislation conferring 
jurisdiction. It was his opinion that such questions had to 
be relegated to the common law courts. He did not consider 
that an airplane was maritime. 

In an article in the December, 1914 Harvard Law Review, 
it was suggested that if this had been a seaplane, it would 
have come within the rule of admiralty. 

There is a dictum in the ease of 50,000 ft. of timber (2 
Lowell 64. 65) to the effect that salvage might be awarded 
for salving goods dropped into the sea from a balloon for the 
reason that the law of salvage applies to objects found float- 
ing in the sea that are not ships, or vessels, and not necessarily 
removed from ships or vessels. 

In admiralty, statutory law limits the liability of an owner 
of a vessel to the value of the interest of such owner in such 
vessel and her freight then pending. (U. S. Compiled Stat- 
utes, §4283.) 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A seaplane, while moored in Gravesend Bay, broke anchor 
and began to drift toward a beach, where it was in danger 
of being wrecked. An employee of the company owning the 
seaplane, waded into the water to turn the plane around, and 
was struck by the propeller. He made claim for compensa- 
tion under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the State of 
New York. His case was carried to the Court of Appeals, 
which decided that the seaplane was a vessel within admiralty 
jurisdiction, and therefore the injury could not be compen- 
sated for under a New York Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
(Reinhardt v, Newport Flying Service, 232 N. Y. 115, 18 
A.L.R. 1824.) 

Judge Cardozo was of the opinion that the craft “though 
new, is subject, while afloat, to the tribunals of the sea * * * 
because location and function stamp it as a means of water 
transportation.” 

At that time the seaplane had put aside functions and ¢a- 
pacities for travel through air. Judge Cardozo pointed out 
that the Treasury Department of the United States required 
seaplanes (hydroairplanes) to be registered as vessels, and 
that in navigating water they were subject to the rules of the 
road. They are also considered vessels within the meaning 
of the Tariff Law (U. S. Compiled Statutes §5309, 5310) ; 
and a Judge in the Southern District of New York has al- 
lowed a libel to be filed against a hydroairplane and process 
to issue thereon. (See American Bar. Assn. Rep. for 1921, 
pp. 7 & 24.) 

Insurance 

A passenger in an airplane was killed by the falling thereof. 
He had an insurance policy for $3,000, which contained a 
clause “nor shall it cover injuries, fatal or non-fatal, sus- 
tained by the insured while participating in or in consequence 
of having participated in aeronautics.” The court refused 
to allow the recovery under the passenger’s insurance policy. 
(Bew v. Travelers Insurance Co., 112 Atlantie (N. J.) 859, 
14 A.L.R. 983.) 

A somewhat similar case is that of Ridgley v. Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. (160 App. Div. 719, 145 N. Y. Supp. 1075). 
Plaintiff brought an action to enforce the liability of an in- 
surance company on an accident policy. The plaintiff was 


injured while making an ascension in a biplane which he had 
constructed with a view to renting it to aviators entering 
The court refused to allow the plain- 
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tiff to recover because he was temporarily performing acts of 
a more hazardous nature than those recited as his occupation 
in the policy, and refused to consider that the plaintiff was 
engaged in recreation at the time he was injured. He was, 
however, allowed to recover under the Classification Manuel 
of the Insurance Company for a limited risk to aeronauts, 
which limit was fixed at $500. Plaintiff was given the sum 
of $38.57, that being the pro rata computation of the limited 
liability. 


The Case of Carriers 


It is not possible for a railroad company as a common car- 
rier, to make a contract to carry a rich man on the express 
condition that if he is injured, he can reeover only so much 
from the railroad. ‘This subject, of course, involves the law 
of common carrier. The railroad company is permitted to 
limit the liability regarding the amount that may be recovered 
for loss of baggage, and the law is somewhat similar in regard 
to loss of freight; the theory being based on the reasonable 
attempt of the parties to fix liquidated damages. But the 
liability of damage to a passenger is not within the law of 
contracts, but is under the law of torts. While it is true the 
carrier does not insure the passenger’s safe carriage, yet, 
nevertheless it is liable for negligence on the part of its 
agents. The duty of the carrier is to use the utmost diligence 
with the highest degree of care. It is considered void as 
against public policy to attempt to limit liability to a passen- 
ger carried for hire. (Inman v. South Carolina Ry. C. 129 
U. S. 128, 9 Sup. Ct. 249.) This would seem to be so even 
where the passenger has a special concession made to him in 
the way of the rate charged. (57 L.R.A. 616; Walker v. 
Southern Pace. Co. 159 Cal. 769, 37 L.R.A. (NS) 235). 

Now Justice Page, in the Appellate Division, in the case 
of Murray v. Cunard S.S. Co., attempts to point out a dis- 
tinction between an ordinary railroad ticket and a passage 
ticket for an ocean voyage. He ealls one a “Token” and the 
other a “Contract.” The Court of Appeals refused to con- 
sider any such. distinction. 

Professor Williston, in his book on Contracts, p. 210, is 
of the opinion that the sale and purchase of a ticket for an 
ocean voyage is usually conducted with such caution and de- 
liberation as to invest the transaction with the elements of a 
contract, the terms of which the purchaser has ample oppor- 
tunity and ability to understand. It is admitted that he has 
the opportunity, but it is greatly doubted whether he has the 
ability to understand it. 


International Law 


While it has been seen that the problem of aviation law 
includes the study of admiralty, torts, carriers, contracts, and 
insurance, as well as statutes, yet, if a flight is attempted into 
a foreign country, the question of international law must also 
be considered. 

Blewett Lee has written a very interesting article in 33 
tiarvard Law Review, entitled, “The International Flying 
Convention and the Freedom of the Air,” published in No- 
vember, 1919. It contains a draft of the International Flying 
Convention. 

No one would deny that there should be a uniform law 
in regard to international aviation. Each country was repre- 
sented at this convention, and the provisions of the dratt are 
most reasonable. The United States has made certain reser- 
vations thereto, and has not yet adopted the convention. In 
reality, it was a part of the League of Nations Treaty. 

The draft of the International Flying Convention has been 
published in the United States as Senate Document No. 91, 
66th Congress, 1st Session; also in 33 Harvard Law Review, 
p. 23. 

After recognizing that every state has complete and ex- 
elusive sovereignty in the air space above its territory and 
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territorial waters, each contracting state undertakes in time of 
peace to accord freedom of innocent passage to the aircraft 
of the other contracting states provided the conditions estab- 
lished by the Convention are observed. 

The general principle recognizes that each contracting state 
has the right for military reasons, or in the interest of public 
safety, to prohibit the aircraft of the other contracting states 
from flying over certain areas of its territory. Notice should 
be published and delivered, showing the location and extent of 
the prohibited areas. 

On the question of nationality of aircraft, registry is pro- 
vided for; and that registry limited to citizens, and domestic 
incorporated companies, and aircraft cannot be registered in 
more than one state. There is a requirement that aircraft 
engaged in international navigation, should bear its nation- 
ality and registration marks, as well as the name and resi- 
dence of the owner. 


Airworthiness Certificates 


On the question of certificates of airworthiness and com- 
peteney, it is required that every aircraft engaged in inter- 
national navigation should be provided with a certificate of 
airworthiness issued by the state whose nationality it posses- 
ses. The commanding officers, pilots, and engineers have to 
be provided with certificates of competency and _ licenses 
issued by the state whose nationality the aircraft possesses. 

There is a prohibition against wireless apparatus except 
in cases of special licenses issued by the state whose nation- 
ality the aireraft possesses; and the use thereof is limited 
to members of the erew. Yet, another provision compels 
every aireraft used in public transport capable of carrying 
ten or more, to be equipped with wireless. 

On the question of air navigation above foreign territory, 
there is a provision that aircraft of a contracting state has 
the right to eross another state without landing. But it has 
to follow a route fixed by the said state over which the flight 
takes place. Nevertheless, it is obliged to land if ordered to 
do so by means of signals. An aireraft passing from one 
state into another is compelled to land at one of the airports 
fixed by the latter state; in other words, the principle of es- 
tablished international aircraft is naturally subject to the law 


ot the states flown over. Each contracting state has the right 
to reserve to its own national aircraft the right to carry per- 
sons and goods for hire between two points in (or on) its 


own territory. 

There is also a provision that such restrictions imposed by 
one state may be subject to restrictions in any other con- 
tracting state, even though the latter state does not itself 
impose those restrictions on other foreign aircraft. There 
is a particular clause that prohibits seizure of aircraft on the 
ground that the mechanism of the aircraft is an infringement 
ot any patents. 

“Every elaim for an infringement of this kind shall be 
duly made in the country of origin of the aircraft.” 


Papers Carried by Aircraft 


Now follows some of the rules to be observed on departure, 
when landing, and when under way: 
Aireraft engaged in international navigation has to be 
provided :— 
(a) With a certificate of registration. 
()) With a eertifieate of airworthiness. 
(ce) With certifieates and licenses of commanding officers, 
pilots, and crews. 
(/) With a list of names of passengers. 
With bills of lading and manifest of freight, if carried. 
(/) With logbook. 
With special license if equipped with radio. 
The log book has to be kept for two years after the last 
entry. The authorities of a country have the right to visit 


a departing aireraft so as to verify documents. The same 
provision applies to authorities of the country where an air- 
erait lands. 

\ person on board an aireraft must coffform to the laws 


and regulations of the state visited. The following is an in- 
teresting clause :— “Legal relations between persons on board 
an aircraft in flight are governed by the law of the nation- 
ality of the aireraft.” 
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But in case of crime, the jurisdiction of the state flown 
over applies only in case the crime was committed against 
a national of such state and was followed by a landing during 
the same journey upon its territory. 

Every airport in a contracting state which is open to public 
use by that state’s national aircraft should likewise be open 
to aircraft of all the other contracting states. There should 
only be a single tariff charge for landing and length of stay 
applicable alike to national and foreign aircraft. 

Each contracting state undertakes to punish its own citizens 
violating regulations regarding flight above the limits of the 
territory of other states. 


Prohibited Transport 


On the question of prohibited transport, some of the ar- 
ticles included in international navigation are explosives, 
arms and munitions of war. And foreign aircraft are pro- 
hibited from carrying such articles between any two points 
in the same contracting state. Each state is permitted to 
prohibit or regulate the carriage and use of photographic 
apparatus. And each contracting state has the right to make 
further restrictions as a measure of public safety provided 
they promptly notify the International Commission for Air 
Navigation. 

On the question of state aircraft, the following are deemed 
to be state aircraft :—Aireraft exclusively employed in state 
service, such as posts, customs and police; also military. 
Every other aircraft is a private aircraft. If commanded by 
a person in military service, the aircraft is deemed a military 
aircraft. No military aircraft of one state can fly over or 
land in another state without a special authorization. The 
states are to determine with each other the cases where police 
and customs aircraft are authorized to cress a frontier. 

As provided for in the Convention, the International Com- 
mission for Air Navigation is to be a part of the League of 
Nations, to wit, a permanent commission composed of two 
representatives from the United States, France, Italy and 
Japan; one from Great Britain, and one from each of its 
Dominions; and one from India; and one representative from 
each of the other contracting states. The voting arrangement 
is somewhat similar to that provided for in the League of 
Nations. * 


The Air Navigation Commission 


The main duty of the Commission is to receive or make 
proposals for the modification or amendment of the provisions 
of the Convention, and to give notice of changes adopted; 
to collect and communicate information which includes the 
publication of maps; to give its opinion on questions sub- 
mitted by states for examination. The expenses of the organ- 
ization are to be borne by the contracting states in proportion 
to the number of votes at their disposal. But technical dele- 
gations are not to be an expense of the International Com- 
mission, and should be borne by the respective states. 

The final provisions of the Convention provide for each 
state to cooperate in the collection and dissemination of sta- 
tistical, current and special meteorological information; 
publication of standard aeronautical maps, and the estab- 
lishment of a uniform system of ground flying and the 
establishment of necessary wireless stations. 

All questions of disagreement between two or more states 
relating to interpretation should be determined by the per- 
manent court of International Justice. 

In ease of war, the freedom of action of the contracting 
states is not affected. 

The agreement of the International Convention provides 
for ratification similar to the ratification of the League of 
Nations. 

The Convention Draft has various annexes to it. For 
example, the lights to be carried by airplanes are a white 
headlight, and white light aft; red lights for port, and green 
lights for starboard. Airships have all those lights doubled, 
while balloons have a single light below the car. Heavier- 
than-air machines must give way to balloons and airships. 
When motor driven aircraft meet end on, each turns to the 
right. 





*This commission has been functioning since 1923, without representa- 
tives from the United States, however.—EDITOR. 
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Blewett Lee calls this convention a great step forward in 
the solution of the difficult and baffling problems of air nav- 
igation. In other words, this is international law in the 
making, which must be law that is just to all, especially to 
the weak nations who can find no other protection than the 
law. 

During the war, neutral states forbade belligerent aircraft 
to fly over their frontiers, interned the crews and equipage 
for violations. 

There is great danger of smuggling through airplanes, so 
it is not an unreasonable requirement that an airplane leaving 
England for France should land at particular airports for 
examination by custom officials. 

Military airerafts of a foreign state, if voluntarily admitted, 
enjoy the privilege of exterritoriality. 


Liberty of the Air 


In other words, it is necessary to place limitations upon the 
liberty of the air. But there must be a right freely to navi- 
gate the air upon commercial errands. The air space must 
not be made a field for national monopoly; and the necessity 
for international airways with the necessary airports becomes 
more and more apparent every day. 

Under the new German Constitution of 1919, the right of 
legislation over communication by vehicles propelled by power 
in the air is conferred exclusively upon the national gov- 
ernment, but the separate states may act in the absence of 
national legislation. 

The American Patent Office raised the question whether 
under the Convention, the U. 8. Congress would have ju- 
risdiction if foreign machines earried devices infringing U. S. 
Patents. 

Mr. Lee said the Convention was an important gain to 
humanity and its adoption a great step in placing interna- 
tional navigation upon a legal basis, and hastening the com- 
mercial conquest of the air. Even if the Convention played 
considerable havoe with excellent juristic theories, defects 
indicated by actual experience to exist could certainly be 
corrected. More freedom would come in due time if the 
Convention had obstructed unnecessarily the aerial domain. 


American Reservations 

The following are the reservations formulated by the U. S. 
Delegation with regard to the International Air Convention 
in 1919: 

Article 15 substantially provided that “the establishment of 
international airways shall be subject to the consent of the 
states flown over.” 

The U. S. Delegation deemed this paragraph unnecessary, 
and meaning obscure. 

Article 18 substantially provided for exemption in inter- 
national flying where an aircraft passes through the territory 
of another state and lands. Exempt from any seizure on 
ground of infringement on any design or model. Subject to 
deposit as security the amount which, in default of amicable 
agreement, shall be fixed with the least possible delay at the 
point of seizure. 

The U. S. Delegation believed the method laid down for 
seeking redress would be ineffective. 

Article 24 substantially provided that every airdrome in 4 
contracting state which, upon payment of charges, is open to 
publie use by its national aircraft, shall likewise be open to 
the aireraft of all the other contracting states. There shall 
be a single tariff for landing and length of stay applicable 
alike to foreign and national aircraft. 


Constitutional Difficulties 

The U. S. Delegation was of the opinion that in view of 
the division of powers under the Constitution of the United 
States between the Federal Government and those of the sev- 
eral states, the Delegation doubted whether the Federal 
Government could exercise over all airdromes in the United 
States the measures of control of such rates and charges as 
required by the Article. | 

Article 37 substantially provided that in case of disagree- 
ment regarding interpretation of any Articles of the Con- 
vention, the question in dispute shall be determined by the 
Court of International Justice to be determined bv the League 
of Nations and until its establishment, by arbitration. , 
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The U. S. Delegation made reservation regarding this Ar- 
ticle, also Article 40, which provided that British Dominions 
and India shall be deemed to be states for the purpose of the 
Convention. 

During the late war President Wilson, on Feb. 8, 1918, 
issued a proclamation which regulated the flying of civilian 
aireraft. Under that proclamation, the United States Govy- 
ernment assumed complete control of aviation in the United 
States, but this, of course, was a war proclamation and ceased 
to have any effect when peace was declared. 


How to Adopt the Convention 


It was suggested in the debate before the American Bar 
Association that the most effective method of solving the 
entire problem was, so far as the Constitution of the United 
States was concerned, to adopt the treaty that would bind 
the United States Government to the International Con- 
vention. Having adopted the treaty, the United States 
Congress could, under Article 6 of the Constitution, pass laws 
to carry out the terms of the treaty which becomes the law 
of this land and superior to state statutes and laws. 

The authority for this position is the case of Missouri v. 
Holland (252 U.S. 416). The United States and Great 
Britain made a treaty regulating the killing of migratory 
birds. Congress passed an Act carrying its provisions into 
effect, and the State of Missouri claimed such statute was not 
constitutional under the Tenth Amendment. Judge Holmes 
pointed out that wild birds were not in the possession of 
anyone, and that possession was the beginning of ownership; 
therefore, the State of Missouri did not own title to the wild 
birds; “that valid treaties are, of course, as binding within 
the territorial limits of the states as they are elsewhere 
throughout the dominion of the United States.” That but for 
the treaty and the statute, there soon might not be any birds 
for any powers to deal with. “We see nothing in the Con- 
stitution that compels the Government to sit by while a food 
supply is cut off and the protectors of our forests and our 
crops are destroyed. It is not sufficient to rely upon the 
states. The reliance is vain, and were it otherwise, the ques- 
tion is whether the United States is forbidden to act. We 
are of the opinion that the treaty and the statute must be 
upheld.” 

The following method of procedure to collect for damage 
to property caused by a foreign plane flying over territory 
of a different country is suggested by Spaight. Suppose a 
French machine flying from Paris to Kenley had a forced 
landing in Surrey, and damaged a private owner’s fence and 
fruit trees. The owner of the fence and orchard would, if 
possible, obtain particulars of the identity of the aircraft and 
pilot on the spot. In any ease, he could always obtain the 
nationality mark and registration number. He would submit 
his claim to the Air Ministry, or whatever department of the 
government was charged with receiving such claims. The 
Air Ministry would investigate the facts; perhaps something 
of the nature of a court of inquiry which is held in all cases 
of damage by R.A.F. machines, would be held. Having ver- 
ified the genuineness of the claim, the Air Ministry would 
refer it to the corresponding department of the French Gov- 
ernment. The latter would presumably accept the British 
Department's statement of claim as sufficient warrant for the 
immediate payment of the amount; perhaps a corroboration 
by the owner of the French machine might be thought neces- 
sary. In any ease, the French Department would either at 
once or in a brief delay accept the British Department’s claim 
and make the necessary or financial adjustment. 


Commercial Aviation 


The question might be asked, “When will we have com- 
mercial aviation in the United States ?” and, “Are we doing 
what we can to expedite that day ?” 

It is certainly true that the Winslow Bill is intended to 
encourage aviation as well as commercial aviation, for and 
by Americans. If a foreign corporation should decide to 
attempt commercial aviation here, it should be admitted at 
the beginning that the undertaking had best be in the name 
of an American corporation, with a greater part of the cap- 
ital furnished by Americans. The American Railway Express 
Co. has signified its willingness to enter into a contract for 
the carrying of some of its express. 
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The following excerpt from a letter written by one actively 
engaged in commercial aviation in England, may be of 
interest : 

“There are airplanes and airplanes. Some are suitable for 
passenger traffic, and some only look as though they were 
fit for passenger traffic, and even if all the airplanes were 
the same, there comes the question of organization, and to 
get a novel transport system, like air transport, going, it 
requires a combination of intelligence, knowledge and energy. 
Machines flying last year went 61,000 mi. between March 8 
and Sept. 30 without causing the slightest damage to a pas- 
senger or personnel. We have until lately insured ourselves 
at a fairly low rate against claims for passengers injured 
in flight, but lately our laws permitted us to avoid any lia- 
bility by printing on our tickets and advertisements the fact 
that we are not responsible for injuries to passengers thus 
caused. No machine in this country (meaning England) can 
take up passengers unless the machine has an “airworthy” 
certificate issued by the Air Ministry of the Government.” 

The Winslow Bill may possibly pass Congress at its present 
session, and after its passage, the Department of Civil Aero- 
nauties will become a realization. 

So it would seem that the young man of today is not 
wasting his time in studying the art as well as the law of 
aviation. 





British World Flight 


The British world eruising plane Vulture, commanded by 
Squadron Leader Stuart Maclaren, whose journey was inter- 
rupted by engine trouble on the island of Corfu, Greece, 
March 31, resumed flight on April 16, after a new motor had 
been fitted to it. Leaving Corfu at 11:30 a. m., the ship 
reached the Phaleron airdrome, near Athens, at 4 p. m. the 
same day. Maclaren left Athens the following day at 8:30 
a. m. and reached Cairo, Egypt, at 7:30 p. m. in brilliant 
moonlight. The plane apparently met strong head winds for 
it took 11 hr. to eross the Mediterranean Sea as against the 
7 hr. scheduled. 

The advance officer for the British round the world flight 
headed by Major Maclaren, Lieut. Col. L. E. Broome, late 
of the Royal Engineers of the British Army, stopped in Wash- 
ington en route to Vancouver, from which port he will make 
the 6,000 mi. trip by boat over the Pacifie route of the British 
world flight. He will join the airplane at Yokohama, Japan, 
and fly back to Vaneouver over the route he will just have 
sailed. 

Before leaving Washington, Colonel Broome expressed his 
deep appreciation to General Patrick, Ghief of Air Service, 
tor the cooperation extended to him and communicated the 
tollowing to the Associated Press: 

“{ would like very much before I leave Washington for 
Vancouver to express my great appreciation and admiration 
tor the extremely friendly and sporting spirit shown toward 
our proposed flight around the world by the various depart- 
ments in Washington with whom it has been my good fortune 
to come into contact, with a view to exchanging information 
and data in regard to the crossing of the Pacifie Ocean in 
particular and the flight around the world in general. 

“After a very busy two days, I have come to the conclusion 
that I have got distinetly the best of the bargain. My Em- 
bassy soon put me in touch with the proper United States 
authorities and I have to thank Mr. Denby, the Secretary of 
the Navy, Admiral Moffett and his staff who have supplied 
me with much information and given me letters of introduc- 
tion whieh will be of great use on the route. ° 

“For the Army, who are principally concerned, I have to 
thank Major General Patrick and his Aide, Major Frank, 
who put me in touch with the personnel who are doing such 
splendid work in organizing the United States flight as a 
whole. I was flown to Langley Field, where it was my privi- 
lege to meet Major Martin and the officers who will actually 
make the trip and who not only showed me one of the planes 
but took me up in it and gave me a chance to see the splendid 
work and seientifie thought which has been put into its 
construction. 


“Admiral Billard, Chief of the Coast Guard Service, has 
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given me letters which will be of greatest assistance wherever 
his revenue cutters and personnel are to be found. 

“All this kindness and splendid sporting spirit was in re- 
turn for the gift, which I gladly made, of the map and gen- 
eral information concerning the Pacific route which I have 
had in preparation for the last two years. 

“I contend that this is the proper and fitting way to ap- 
proach the great enterprise which both our countries have 
in view. The healthy rivalry of a race through the air around 
the world should surely be an event of the greatest public 
interest to the civilized world and of benefit to the science of 
aviation, progress and fresh discoveries which mean so much 
at the present time. I am proud to think that it is my great 
good fortune to be one of the party to race against such 
opponents. 

“T leave this little message as a slight and entirely inade- 
quate expression of thanks for the unfailing courtesy which 
I have received from everyone during my visit in your city.” 





Aerodynamic Characteristics of Airfoils—III 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 182 


This collection of data on airfoils has been made from the 
published reports of a number of the leading aerodynamic 
laboratories of this country and Europe. The information 
which was originally expressed according to the different 
customs of the several laboratories is here presented in a 
uniform series of charts and tables suitable for the use of 
designing engineers and for purposes of general reference. 

It is a weil-known fact that the results obtained in different 
laboratories, because of their individual methods of testing, 
are not strictly comparable even if proper scale corrections 
for size of model and speed of test are supplied. It is, there- 
fore, unwise to compare too closely the coefficients of two 
wing sections tested in different laboratories. Tests of differ- 
ent wing sections from the same source, however, may be 
relied on to give true relative values. 

The absolute system of coefficients has been used, since it 
is thought by the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nauties that this system is the one most suited for inter- 
national use and yet is one for which a desired transformation 
can be easily made. For this purpose a set of transformation 
constants is included in this report. 

Each airfoil section is given a reference number, and the 
test data are presented in the form of curves from which the 
coefficients can be read with sufficient accuracy for designing 
purposes. The dimensions of the profile of each section are 
given at various stations along the chord in per cent of the 
chord, the latter also serving as the datum line. When two 
sets of ordinates are necessary, on account of taper in chord 
or ordinate, those for the maximum section (at center of 
span) are given on the individual characteristic sheets, while 
those for the tip (dotted) section are given in separate tables. 
Where the ratio of ordinate to chord remains constant the 
one set of ordinates applies to both center and tip section. 
The shape of the section is also shown with reasonable ac- 
curacy to enable one to more clearly visualize the section 
under consideration, together with its characteristics. 

The authority for the results here presented is given as the 
name of the laboratory at which the experiments were con- 
ducted, with the size of model, wind velocity, and year of test. 

A copy of Report No. 182 may be obtained upon request 
from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 


Cause of Sperry’s Death 


The result of investigation made by the British Air Min- 
istry’s Inspeetor of Accidents into the cause of the death of 
Lawrence B. Sperry, was announced by the Ministry on 
April 15. The announcement read: 

“The pilot was forced to alight in the sea owing to the com- 
plete failure of his engine. He was subsequently drowned 
in an attempt to swim ashore. The failure of the engine was 
due to warping and the consequent seizure of the valves of 
the top cylinder, followed by a displacement of the tap- 
pet rod.” 








Progress of the American World Flight 
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Map showing itinerary of American 


The four planes of the American World Flight, commanded 
by Maj. Frederick L. Martin, A.S., which flew on April 10 
from Prince Rupert, B.C., to Sitka, Alaska, were held at the 
latter place by bad weather until the 13th. 

On the 11th the airmen waged an eight hour battle with 
high winds and heavy seas to prevent the seaplanes New 
Orleans and Boston from being washed ashore and dashed to 
pieces. Only the prompt aid of a United States forest ranger 
boat and the use of heavier anchors saved the planes. The 
light anchors of the machines were like toys in the strong 
gale which swept them steadily inland until additional weights 
were attached. 


From Sitka to Seward 


On the 13th, the weather having cleared, the four ships 
hopped off from Sitka at 8:43 a. m. and, omitting the sched- 
uled stop at Cordova, flew directly to Seward, Alaska, where 
they landed at 4:20 p. m. Major Martin reported to the 
Chief of Air Service having run through snow squalls for 
3 hr. between stations, calling them “worst conditions ever,” 
and added that the regularity of the coast was all that made 
the trip possible. 

There was much disappointment at Cordova, where the 
people were eager to give the aviators a rousing welcome. 
The squadron passed well off shore, and was not sighted 
either at Cordova or at Cape Hinchinbrook. 

Owing to low visibility, the squadron narrowly escaped a 
collision in flight. Off the Pacific Ocean terminus of the 
Malaspina Glacier, about half way from Sitka, Lieut. Leigh 
Wade, who was leading the formation on the Boston, after 
dropping down low because he had lost sight of the shore, 
was unable to discern the surf and banked to make a sudden 
turn. By so doing he turned across the course of the Seattle, 
the plane of Major Martin. At the time large blinding snow- 
flakes driven by powerful gusts of wind, decreased the range 
of visibility so that the planes kept as close together as 50 
ft. in order not to lose one another. 


A Close Shave 
When Lieutenant Wade made his sharp turn those behind 
had closed up to the minimum. To protect himself Major 
Martin also banked. To avoid the two barriers thus sud- 


denly placed in their paths Lieut. L. H. Smith, flying the 
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World Flight from Seattle to Japan 


Chicago, and Lieut. Erik Nelson, in the New Orleans, dipped 
and went beneath Major Martin and Lieutenant Wade. 

Smith and Nelson, from their lower position, readily dis- 
cerned the shore line. By adopting a steady course they soon 
indicated to Lieutenant Wade that bearings had been found. 
The leader then went directly foward and all fell into an 
orderly formation again. 

During this 71 hr. flight the fliers ate only five milk tablets 
apiece. They attributed their success to perfect performance 
by their motors. 

From Cordova to Seward, the weather was perfect and the 
ships rode at ease to the end of their stage. 

On the 14th departure from Seward was prevented by 
snow squalls and storm warnings from Chignik, the next stop. 

On the 15th the weather cleared, and the four ships took 
off for Chignik at 10:10 a. m. Major Martin had waited 
from 7 o’clock for reports to indicate that the route to Chig- 
nik, 450 mi. to the west, had passable weather. The air was 
clear and luminous as the fliers rose from Resurrection Bay 
and a light wind was blowing. 

The route chosen was by way of Chugach Island, the en- 
trance to Cook Inlet, the Barren Islands, along the shore of 
Kodiak Island to the head of Uyak Bay, and thence along the 
southeastern shore of the Alaskan Peninsula to Chignik. 


Major Martin Forced Down 


Three of the planes—the Chicago, the Boston and the New 
Orleans arrived safely at Chignik although they had to fight 
their way through snow squalls most of the time. The flag- 
plane Seattle, however, was forced to land, owing to a leak- 
ing erankease, in Portage Bay, near Cape Igvak, about 120 
mi. from Chignik. Major Martin’s ship had difficulty m 
hopping off at Seward, and was trailing the formation behind 
Lieutenant Nelson, until it dropped out of sight in the low 
visibility. 

The American destroyers Corry and Hull, standing by at 
Seward, were immediately sent out to look for Major Martin. 
The Hull found the Seattle the next morning afloat in Portage 
Bay, with Major Martin and Sergeant Harvey on board. 
Both were suffering from exposure from spending the night 
on board the plane and were put ashore to recuperate in 4 
local cannery. 
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The search was directed by means of a wireless station on 
Kodiak Island, south of Shelikof Strait, and the station at 
Kanatak. These were in touch, through Cordova, with the 
outside world and through a private cannery outfit here, oper- 
ated by Sergt. William R. Rogers of the United States Army, 
with Major “Martin’s co-adventurers. 

Word of Major Martin’s rescue was beneaii to Chignik 
cannery station by means of a private radio outfit operated 
by an Army Sergeant for the convenience of the fliers. It 
came as the fliers were preparing their machines to fly in 
search of Martin. The wireless told of the destroyers Hull 
and Corry rushing to the reseue and how all the far North- 
west government and private agencies rallied to assist the 
missing airmen. 

Chignik is a native village consisting of a half dozen 
houses, two or three huts, two churches, and the buildings of 
ie Northwestern Canneries Co., which has there a radio 
tation. Seward is at a latitude of 60 deg. and 6 min., north, 
which is the furthest north the fliers will reach until Ang- 
magsalik, Greenland, which is 66 deg. and 45 min. north 
latitude. 

Three Ships Reach Unalaska 

The flight from Seward to Chignik was by way of Chugach 
island, the entrance to Cook Inlet; the Barren Islands; along 
the shore of Kodiak Island to the head of Uyak Bay; thence 
along the southeastern shore of the Alaskan Peninsula to 
Chignik. 

When word of Major Martin’s disappearance reached 
Washington, Major General Hines, Deputy Chief of Staff 
of the Army, directed Major General Patrick to instruct the 
World Fliers “to remain within sight of one another during 
the balanee of their flight.” 

On the 19th the World Cruisers Boston, Chicago and New 
Orleans proceeded from Chignik to Dutch Harbor, Unalaska, 
i distance of 400 mi., which they covered in 6 hr. 10. min. 
They were awaiting the arrival of the Seattle, Major Martin’s 
ship, in which a new Liberty engine was being installed. 
This engine was dispatched to Kanatak, where the Seattle 
came down, from Dutch Harbor on board the Coast Guard 
cutter Algonquin. 


The Navy’s Assistance 


Before the World Flight started from Seattle, the Secre- 
tary of War requested the Secretary of the Navy to issue 
instructions to various naval units to cooperate and assist in 
the Army Around the World Flight. The specific assistance 
requested was as follows: 

(1) Send two destroyers with gasoline and other supplies 
to the stops in the Kurile Islands as station vessels for the 
aviators when they arrive at these points. These vessels were 
also to act as a radio chain of communication during the flight 
in this section. 

(2) Guard the passage across the Yellow Sea from Kago- 
shima down to Shanghai and, if necessary, furnish radio 
chain and guard flight on the various stops from Shanghai 
to Caleutta. 











The British World Flight team—(L. to R.) Lieut. W. B. 


Plenderleith, pilot; Maj. Stuart Maclaren, navigator, in 
charge: Sergeant Andrews, mechanic 
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Official Photo, U. S. Army Air Service 


Mounting a Hamilton propeller on one of the ships of the 
American World Flight 


(3) Assign four destroyers or similar vessels to assist in 
the passage across the North Atlantic Ocean; these ships to 
be located: One off Indian Harbor, Labrador, near the mouth 
of Hamilton Inlet; a second to patrol Davis Straits on a line 
between Greenland and Indian Harbor during the passage 
across the Davis Straits; a third to be located off Cape Fare- 
well, Greenland, during the passage of this same flight; and 
the fourth, to stand by in the Denmark Strait, midway be- 
tween Iceland and Greenland during the passage of the flight 
across Denmark Strait. 

Upon instructions from the Chief of Naval Operations, 
the Commander in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet assigned the 
destroyers Pope and Ford to duty in the vicinity of Kurile 
Islands. These vessels arrived at Yokohama for their sup- 
plies on April 6, and were to leave there the 12th. The 
destroyers Truxton, Perry, Paul Jones, and Pillsbury were to 
arrive at Yokohama on April 15, and will assist in guarding 
the flight from there to Shanghai and down the China Coast. 

No instructions have as yet been issued governing the flight 
across the Atlantic Ocean, but the Navy Department has 
informed the War Department that they will be pleased to 
assist in this passage and will issue instructions governing 
the flight from England when the Army Air Service can 
supply the Commander, Scouting Fleet, with definite in- 
formation relative to the arrival of the aviators in the Atlantic 
areas to be guarded. 

The Army Air Service was supplied by the Naval Air 
Station, San Diego with heavy gears and a Navy Standard 
Airplane Compass for use on the World Cruisers. 

The Naval aerological detachment at Seattle, formerly the 
advance party for the Naval Arctic Expedition, has been co- 
operating with the Army World Flight and has arranged for 
special radio reports of weather from West Coast stations, 
including Alaska, for the benefit of the Army fliers. The 
Navy aerologists have been preparing a daily weather map 
from this data, and forecasts have been issued. This service, 
ineluding the transmission of forecasts, will be continued 
until the Army planes leave Attu, one of the Aleutian Islands 
chain. 



























The Right Kind of Light Plane 


Interesting views on the development of a practical light 
plane are set forth in a letter from George B. Post, of the 
Huff Daland Aero Corp., who writes as follows: 

“T feel that the right kind of small inexpensive airplanes 
are going to do more to stimulate public interest in the use- 
fulness and pleasures of flying than any other thing during 
the next few years. Light plane activities abroad certainly 
seem to substantiate the case. 

“Interest in small planes has just barely been awakened 
in the United States. The idea has potential possibilities for 
a wonderful success if properly launched upon its way, but 
ean just as surely be ruined by giving early publicity to the 
wrong kind of machine. Obviously the Air Races this fall 
at Dayton offer a wonderful opportunity to demonstrate to 
the public what can actually be done along these lines, but 
it is also perfectly evident to me that the light plane races, 
as they are now proposed, will most certainly encourage the 
design of airplanes which will not be suitable for commercial 
use. 

“The useful light plane must be capable of slow, short 
landings and a climbing angle that will let it take off and 
get out of the most restricted fields—if it cannot do this its 
primary purpose is at once defeated. Speed is of course 
desirable, and other things being equal, the more the better, 
but in this kind of plane it is the heighth of folly to sacrifice 
the two fundamentals for a few extra miles an hour at the 
other end. Nevertheless, the present specifications for the 
Races, as recently printed in Aviation, will most certainly 
award the prize to this kind of a plane, and I personally 
know of two machines which have been already laid down 
with this end in view. 

“Why can’t we have a competition instead of a race ! 
Award the prize on a point basis, including quick take-off 
and climb, short landing and roll, high speed, efficiency in 
fuel consumption, maneuverability, stability, ease of main- 
tenance, and if possible a check up on design data by the 
Engineering Division at MeCook Field, in order to prove that 
the machine is safe for public use. 

“A pure speed contest is not likely to bring out the kind 
of plane required. In fact, it might even encourage a type 
of design that will be dangerous for public use, and the 
publicity it would gain through winning the race might actu- 
ally be harmful in this respect. Proof of this point is 
brought out in 400 answers to a questionnaire sent out to 
leading pilots and men interested in aviation in this country. 
Ninety-two per cent voted for a kind of competition which 
would bring out all round performance arranged on a point 
basis instead of a pure speed contest. Importance was graded 
as follows on 100 point basis: Low speed, 38; control and 
stability, 16; fuel economy, 14; high speed, 14; ability to 
climb quickly, 7; reliability of plane and motor, 11. 

“From the spectators’ standpoint it is felt that a pure 
speed race for light planes with a possible maximum of 100 
mi./hr. will not arouse the desired interest after seeing 
Pulitzer racers of approximately the same size go from 250 
to 300 mi./hr. A demonstration of quick take-offs, slow 
landings and slow speed should create much interest by con- 
trast, however, and make a lasting impression as well as 
showing the possible usefulness of this kind of a plane. 

“It is suggested, therefore, that a landing and taking off 
demonstration be added to one of the speed races, or incor- 
porated in a separate contest, and the whole affair be com- 
bined into a competition arranged on a point basis. If it is 


? 


thought that too much time will be consumed there might be 
an elimination contest before the main event. 

“The following plan is suggested, based upon the English 
form of competition for light planes and upon the data listed 
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above. It is felt that stability and control would be hard to 
pass upon in a contest of this kind, and that this idea will 
therefore be eliminated, since planes which could successfully 
pass the other tests would necessarily be reasonably airworthy 
machines and suitable for commercial work. 

“Reliability of the plane and motor would also be rather 
hard to judge with a view to assigning points for same, 
and it is felt that the decision of the committee that the plane 
is safe to fly will cover one side of it sufficiently and that the 
ability to finish the races will amply testify to reliability of 
motor. The features of low speed and quick climb are so 
closely interrelated that they have been combined in one 
event, listed under (A), and the remaining points have been 
increased in value on a pro rata basis to make up the full 
quota of 100. 

Plan of contest follows: 


(A) Landing and taking oft contest ....... 60 points. 
(HE) TEM GONE FRCS occ cccccvsccssccases 20 
(C) Fuel economy in high speed race ...... 20 

POE didiccdtiiensivewpeeteiokeainas 100 points. 


“As to the ground organization required for this kind of 
competition, it is suggested that two pylons, 30 ft. high, be 
erected about 100 ft. apart in front of the judges stands. 
They would earry a light string between them attached at the 
top. The ground would be marked off with lime every 10 yd. 
on the down-wind side of the pylons. Two more pylons 6 ft. 
high would be located in a similar way and parallel to the 
first pair, but some 200 ft. further out in the field, and have 
ground marks on their up-wind side. 

“Planes would taxi up to any desired distance from the 
30 ft. pylons and then come to a momentary rest with motor 
idling. Judges will note position on ground marks and then 
signal for a take off. Plane will take off over barrier, make 
a short circle and land over the 6 ft. barrier nearby. Switches 
may be cut at any time, but in all other respects the landing 
must be normal, and deliberate skidding or slipping will be 
cause for disqualification since plane characteristics, and not 
good piloting, are to be determined. Judges will note where 
the plane comes to rest, after which it will be run out of the 
way and another contestant started. Three attempts might be 
given each contestant, and they might be started at intervals 
of about 4 min. Plane using shortest total yardage on both 
sides of barriers would win first place, ete.” 





Needs of the Light Plane 


Editor, Aviation :— 

With reference to my letter of March 17, which appeared 
in the Mareh 31 issue of Aviation, it is apparent that you 
have taken the four cylinder engine recommended for types 
of 30 to 60 hp. to be the conventional four-cylinder horizon- 
tally opposed type with the axis of all cylinders in a hor 
zontal plane. In this ease, of course, your foot-note with 
reference to cooling the rear cylinders would be justified. 
However, I did not have this type of engine in mind, and I 
regret very much that my description was so meagre as to 
allow you to be misled on this point. I therefore feel that 
you should be furnished with further details in order to 
make this point clear. 

Quoting from my letter of March 17: “Briefly, the latter 
is a double form of any existing two-cylinder horizontally 
opposed type, with cylinders incorporated on one crankcase 
and driving a central propeller shaft through reduction gears. 
This permits the designer to obtain any desired speed reduc 
tion for the propeller, and it also locates the cylinders m 
one plane so that they are all cooled equally well by the air 
blast.” In all strictness this could only be the type shown in 
which there are two pairs of cylinders each with their erank- 
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shaft, ete. located one above the other. This places each 
eylinder in the air blast with equal advantages for cooling, 
the space between the. upper and lower cylinders being 
sufficient to permit an unrestricted air flow. 

A gear at the end of each crankshaft meshes with a gear 
upon the central shaft. The gear ratio can be such as to 
give any desired propeller speed, and when a 0.5 ratio is em- 
ployed, the propeller shaft can also function as a camshaft 
sinee the valve operating mechanism is located between the 
upper and lower cylinders on each side. 

An engine of this type is extremely well balanced and it 
receives a power impulse every 180 deg. of crankshaft 
rotation. The cost of producing such an engine is perhaps 
creater than other types of the same piston displacement, but 
this need by no means become prohibitive if cylinders, pis- 
tons, connecting rods, crankshafts, ete., of a production two- 
cylinder model are used. The special parts necessary to build 
such an engine would then be mainly crankcase, propeller 
shaft, and reduction gears. In view of the many advantages 
vhich this type has to offer for special light airplane in- 
stallations, the slight difference in cost should hardly be 
considered. 

From good authority I am informed that a light airplane 
capable of 120 miles per hour can be designed and built 
around an 80 cu. in. displacement engine of this type. The 
output in this case is estimated at 35 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. of 
the engine, with the propeller running at 1500 r.p.m. 

GLENN D. ANGLE 
April 8, 1924. 
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Wide World Photo 


German high school students building a glider in their own 
workshop near Berlin 





Sky-Writing a la “Dere Mabel” 


By SERGEANT SKYROCKET 


Hey, ware do youse guys get all dat stuff about dis sky- 
writin’? Ask Tommy Milling. He knows. 

Maybe youse wise hombres tink I don’t no nothin’ about de 
air bizness. Well, youse is all rong. 

Wy, me ‘n Lootenant Milling put on skywritin’ at College 
Park baek in 1911. I tink it was in October. I wuz only a 
buck privit den. Look ut me stripes now. Who sed dare 
wasn’t no future in de Army? 

An old guy by the name o’ Means, up in Boston, got de 
Cheef Signal Orficer intrusted in hiz patunt for injektin 
sumthin in de exhaust frum de engin and Gen. Allen, he was 
de boss den, got me ’n Milling to try it. Means, dey told me, 
wuz sum sorta nut on this airnaughticks bizness and wuz 
jroniia “just de artillerie wid signuls like dots ’n dashes o’ 
smoke and do odder tings wid it. 

De hole air service den had onnie five ships, Writes and 




















Photo Kadel & Herbert 
Motor sled built by J. E. Moorehouse (seated in cockpit) 
and fitted with the S.P.E. 20 hp. light plane engine which he 
designed 





Curtissez *n none of ’em wuz anything like wat we got today. 
Enyway, me ’n Milling tried the ideer out on an old crate the 
Write brothers had invented ’n it sure was a hell of an air- 
plane at that. Lootenant Milling had sumthin’ in his hand 
wich controled a walve leadin’ too de engin’ exhaust ’n wen 
he pulled it long we got a dash and wen he opened it onnie 
a little we got a dot so you cud see yurself how it ain’t nothin’ 
noo wat dey’re doin’ now. 

All dis loopin’ ’n fallin’ leavins and uther akrobatiks wuzn’t 
dun in dem days. We had all we eud do tu fly de old crates 
’n dose old timers like Milling ’n Arnold ’n Foulois had to no 
how tu fly. De least bit too much elevator ’n we'd stall ’er ’n 
dat was de end o’ dat plane. Enyhow, akrobatiks wuzn’t even 
inwented like wot we got now. 

Well, I got tu no all about airnaughties so dey put me in de 
Cheef’s orfice were I gotta lot o’ informashun. All de guys 
in de wurld wot wuz nuts rote in tu me ’n de General about 
dare inwenshuns. 

Onnie, sum o’ dem wuzn’t so nutty after awl. Some guy 
named Steinmetz wuz prezident or sumthin’ uf an airo club 
up dare ware dis devil dog dey got for mayer and dis guy wud- 
a had de boseh all likked ef wed-a dun wot he sed. He wuz 
gonna send up areplains wid sum kinda gas in tanks ’n den 
collekt a lotta Goimans ’n let luse dis gas so all de Goimans 
wud hav tu let go dare joystiks ’n krash or get otta de gas 
sumhow. Anudder skem he had wuz to make a smoke screen 
around de areplain so nobuddy eud tell ware he had gone. 

Dare wuz anudder gink named Koltke had ’n ideer just 
like dis one wot he got patentud. I guess him ’n a feller 
named Glover got one just about de same time, onnie he wanted 
to use areplaines to drop gas from de sky on de enemy as well 
as tu uze it in puttin’ udder areplaines horse de kombat. 

Dis guy Savage wot’s doin’ all dis skywritin’ ain’t got no 
license tu tell us ware tu get off at wen me ’n Milling wuz doin’ 
everythin’ we cud do tirteen yeres ago. ’N ain’t dem been tirteen 
onlucky yeres. Lukkit all de guys wot wuz maid cap’ns durin’ 
de war outta nothin’ but topkickers ’n just becawz I wuz a 
smart guy at paper work dey kep me ware my services wuz 
most valable. Dat’s wot dey sed, enyway. 

Eny time youse guys want tu no sumthin’ about dis air ser- 
vice yu just ast me, see. 
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New Smoke-writing Firm 

The air over Manhattan was decorated April 14 by the 
words “Pathé News,” written with crimson smoke in letters 
one half to one mile high. The writing was done by a plane 
of the Aero Ads Co., traveling at a height of 9,000 ft. The 
pilot was W. L. Stultz, former aviator of the U. S. Navy. 

A second and third plane, carrying Pathé motion picture 
photographers, were piloted by Wesley C. Smith, of the U. S. 
Air Mail Service and Pilot Gray of the Curtis Airplane Co. 

Aero Ads Co. is an American concern, with offices at 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. The officers are G. S. 
Ireland, President and Treasurer; and C. T. Ludington, Vice- 
President, both of whom have been prominent in Philadelphia 
aviation circles for several years. Carter Tiffany, a former 
Air Service pilot and captain, is the engineer and chemist of 
the company in which he holds a one-third interest. The 
crimson smoke writing seen over New York on April 14 as 
well as the contro] mechanism were developed by Mr. Tiffany. 

In this connection, The New York Times printed the follow- 
ing editorial on April 11: 

“Yet it seems that one company engaged in sky-writing 
claims to have secured a patent, not on the devices for writing 
on the sky, but on the act or fact of writing, and that it has 
started a legal quarrel with another company now trying to 
enter the aerial field. 

“Perhaps the Patent Office could not have refused to recog- 
nize the originality of smoke machines thus to be used, but 
certainly it should not have issued even to one company a 
patent on sky advertising as an idea. 

“Tf that has been done, as one of the companies insists, it 
is altogether too ‘basic’ and not to be tolerated.” 

The machine used in the first demonstration was a SVA 
fighting plane with 220 hp. SPA engine. The company con- 
trols six additional SVA’s which will be available for use on 
advertising contracts. These planes were formerly owned 
jointly by Mr. Tiffany and the Curtiss Aviation Export Co., 
of 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. At present the com- 
pany’s flying base is at Pine Valley, N. J., (15 mi. from 
Philadelphia) from which G. S. Ireland operates. 


Philadelphia News 
By Robert P. Hewitt 

With the arrival of warmer weather, Philadelphia is again 
“taking the air.” Harold Pitcairn, one of our aerial sports- 
men, is flying regularly in his Farman Super-Sport. 

“Russ” Simpson and “Jimmy” Snydam eame over from 
New York recently to purchase a Canuck for aerial photog- 
raphy work. 

The local plane of the Skywriting Corpn. has been seen 
in the air emitting a changeable color smoke which starts with 
a reddish tinge and gradually fades to a white. 


N. Y. Chapter of N.A.A. 

The President and the Officers of the New York Chapter 
of the N.A.A. tendered to Frederick B. Patterson, president 
of the N.A.A., upon his return from Europe, a complimentary 
dinner in New York on the evening of April 21. Repre- 
sentatives of the N.A.A. Chapters from other points in the 
United States attended the dinner and a most interesting 
film showing the development of aviation in the United States 
was screened. 


Aviator Candidate for Congress 


Manuel Herrick, former Congressman from the Eighth 
Oklahoma District and self-styled “aerial daredevil,” has 
launched his campaign for another term at Perry, Okla. He 


is opposing Milton C. Garber, of Enid, the incumbent, who 


defeated him two years ago for the Republican nomination. 
Herrick announced he would cover his district by airplane. 
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Chicago News 
By R. W. Schroeder 


Charles Dickinson, president of the Aero Club of Illinois 
and Elmer Partridge recently made a non-stop flight from 
Chicago to Dayton, leaving at 8:30 a. m. and returning at 
5:30 the same day. The trip gave a good demonstration of 
the new Partridge high lift wing, built JN4D planes. With 
these wings the ship has a speed of 87 mi./hr. and earries 
50 gal. of gasoline, giving it a eruising range of 7 hr. 

* * * 

Flying activities have been considerably hampered by the 
thawing up of nature. The Heath Company did a lot of 
election advertising with its Standard despite the mud and 
slush which is covering its field. This ship managed to take 
off from the pavement of Glendale Ave. after taxiing down 
the East end of the field, but landings were more difficult. 
On one oceasion the ship got bogged and it took the entire 
personnel of the field to dig it out, while another time the 
plane stood up on its nose, leaving pilot and passenger sus- 
pended in the air. Only minor damage was suffered by the 
ship. 

Dick Boettcher flew for half an hour over the heads of 
Governor Small’s party at Lineoln Park harbor, advertising 
the Governor. On taking off a second time, he was so slowed 
down by the mud that he side slipped into a cabbage patch, 
without serious damage to the machine, however. 

Owing to the wonderful weather the following Sunday, 
hundreds of people and scores of automobiles littered the 
streets and the field. The Heath Standard was up from 10:30 
in the morning till evening carrying passengers and instruct- 
ing students. Favored by a stiff west wind the ship again 
made use of Glenwood Avenue to take off. 

. * +e 

La Pierre Cavender has sold his remodelled JNH with OX5 
motor to Julian I. Farwell of 1301 Ritchie Court, and made 
several test flights Sunday. Cavender also sold his partly 
completed Hisso special job to a Mr. Mosman. 

Gus Palmquist has bought a JN4D from Dave Behncke. 

John Huber is putting the finishing touches on his remod- 
elled “H” with OX5 motor. The ship wil] probably be set 
up in a few days. 

The Chicago Aeronautical Laboratory is constructing a 
special four place plane with high lift wings and Hispano 
motor. 

* * * 

E. F. Hulsberg has flown his Canuck to La Grange, his 
home town, where he will do some more practice flying before 
the season opens. Hulsberg has a wonderful field, close to 
town and on main highways. He should do an_ excellent 
business this summer. 

Nimmo Black, we understand, will shortly make his home 
in Atlantie City and is for that reason disposing of his en- 
tire equipment, consisting of several Jennies, the famous 
Laird Swallow that came into the lime light when it flew to 
Florida, supposedly with Koretz on board, the large hangar 
and a good deal of equipment. Mr. Black is now negotiating 
with the Heath Airplane Co. to take over the field and hangar, 
if an agreement can be made with the present owners of the 
land. 

* * * 

At the meeting of the Illinois Model Aero Club, April 4; 
Paul Shifler Smith gave a talk on using piano wire wings for 
speed models. The Board of Governors of the Club has ar- 
ranged a schedule for model airplane meets to be held during 
the spring and summer for the purpose of preparing for the 
Mulvihill Model Contest at Dayton, next fall. 

The first model contest of the season was scheduled for 
April 27, at Ashburn Field. 
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To Choose 1925 Meet City in July 


Col. F. P. Lahm, Chairman of the Contest Committee of the 
National Aeronautic Association, has issued the following 
important bulletin: 

“In order that the city to which the 1925 International Air 
Races, including the Pulitzer Race, are awarded, may have 
sufficient time to complete preparations for this event, it is 
proposed to make the award not later than July 1 of this 
vear. It is necessary for all cities interested in securing these 
events to furnish complete information. 

“The races must be placed in such locality that this asso- 
ciation ean be assured that sufficient funds are available and 
‘hat proper time will be spent in preparing for these events 
= befits their importance. 

“Cities desiring these races are urged to submit their data 
t as early a date as possible in order that it may receive 
«areful consideration. The following are the principal items 

hich must be taken into consideration : 

(a) Safety of the course. In the past it has been the cus- 

tom to use a triangular course of 50 km. around. 
This course must be over open territory, which should 
be of such nature that forced landings can be made 
without undue hazard to the pilot. 

(b) Landing field. This must be approximately one mile 
square, perfectly level, well drained and have ample 
hangar facilities. 

(ce) Stability of the promoters of the meet; their financial 
responsibility and general good will. 

(d) Hotel accommodations, facilitic« for reaching the field, 
that is, good roads, earlines, ete., ete. 

“This committee will be glad to supply any city with all 
uformation it has available with reference to conducting 
these races. If interested, please forward information in as 
complete a form as possible so that it may be thoroughly 
studied.” 


An Imposing List of Investors 


The Stout Metal Airplane Co. of Detroit advises that an 
announcement of its new metal passenger plane will soon 
be available for publication. The letterhead of this concern 
displays a long list of names of prominent men who are its 
directors or stockholders. The list is so impressive that we are 
clad to reprint it here so our readers may see for themselves 
that this elass of business men is interested in the commercial 
side of American aviation. 

The Directors are: Sidney D. Waldon, Chairman; Chas. 
B. Bohn, W. O. Briggs, Chas. T. Bush, H. H. Emmons, Fred 
Fisher, Edsel Ford, Harry R. Graham, Geo. M. Holley, C. F. 
Kettering, W. B. Mayo, Wm. B. Stout, R. A. Stranahan, 
Fred W. Warner, Arthur T. Waterfall. 

The Subseribers are: Wm. E. Scripps, Marshall Field, 
Earl Holley, V. R. Heftler, Harry A. Stormfeltz, John H. 
Thompson, Edward G. Budd, Wm. B. Read, F. F. Beall, 
Julian H. Harris, Roy D. Chapin, Edward A. Lovely, Frank 
P. Book, Harry M. Jewett, Walter P. Chrysler, W. A. C. 
Miller, J. Walter Drake, Newton Skillman, Herbert V. Book, 
R. W. Judson, Conrad H. Smith, Theodore F. MacManus, 
C. C. Winningham, H. W. Alden, Fred Glover, W. S. Knud- 
sen, A. H. Goss, Widman Brothers, J. G. Vincent, Fisher 
Brothers, Wm. E. Bee, Alvan Macauley, E. D. Stair, Webber 
Brothers, Lew. W. Tuller, Gar Wood, Thos. P. Henry, R. E. 
Olds, O. J. Mulford, Thomas J. Doyle, Joseph Boyer, Alex. 
Dow, Albert Champion, Lawrence D. Buhl, Geo. B. Wal- 
bridge, Otto F. Barthel, Eugene W. Lewis, G. Hall Roosevelt, 
Wm. R. Kales, Alonzo P. Ewing, Philip K. Wrigley, John E. 
Murphy. 


Inter-City Model Contest 


More than 300 Akron school boys will be entered in the 
inter-ecity model airplane and airship contest to be held be- 
tween Akron, Detroit, Chicago, and Dayton, May 31. More 
than 500 models will be entered by Akron contestants. 

Prizes aggregating $300 and several cups will be awarded 
the winners. Some of the donors of these prizes are: P. W. 
Litchfield, first vice president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
John Gammeter, B. F. Goodrich Co., and W. B. Stout, the 
airplane manufacturer. 

In commenting on the chance of local boys carrying off the 
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100,000 mi. with the same engine—(L. to R.) Capts. C. F. 

L. Barnard, G. B. Powell and F. Woolley-Dodd, the In- 

stone Air Line pilots who made this record on a DH34 with 
the 450 hp. Napier Lion engine 


honors, R. W. Waterhouse, director of vocational training for 
Akron schools, said: ) 

“While we recognize that the other cities have boys with 
more experience than some of our entrants, the progress made 
in the last few weeks assures us that Akron will have a 
splendid chance of bringing home the bacon, especially in the 
dirigible class. Manual training instructors in the schools 
have built and demonstrated models copied from standard 
machines and successful flights have been made by many of 
the boys.” : ; y 

Ward T. Van Orman, Goodyear engineer and meteorologist, 
is chairman of arrangements for the contest, which is spon- 
sored by the Akron chapter of the National Aeronautic 
association. 


Rivalry Blamed for British Air Crashes 


To the efforts of the British air force to develop planes 
and motors capable of equaling the speed made by some Amer- 
ican machines is attributed a number of the seventeen fa- 
talities since the beginning of the year in crashes of British 
military planes. 

So alarming is the increase that the aeronautical research 
committee is urging the Air Ministry to appoint technicians 
for the investigation of the engine failures which have caused 
a majority of the accidents. 

While British passenger planes have maintained an ex- 
cellent record for safety, the Air Ministry has proposed in 
Parliament an investigation of all flying accidents in the same 
manner as railway accidents are investigated. 


Light Plane Clubs in England 


To popularize aviation and multiply the men available for 
the air force, the British Government is considering a scheme 
for the establishment of flying clubs near the big industrial 
centers. 

The details are being worked out by experts attached to 
the Air Ministry, who plan to provide the clubs with light 
two-seater and single-seater machines, the clubs themselves to 
raise the funds for renting flying grounds and hiring en- 
gineers and instructors. 
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Hearings on Contract Air Mail Services 


Hearings will shortly be held by the Air Mail Sub-Com- 
mittee of the House Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on three Bills introduced in Congress and providing 
for the transportation of air mail by private contract. The 
hearings will be held under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
F. H. LaGuardia, Representative from New York. 

The three Bills—one introduced by Mr. LaGuardia and the 
other two by the Hon. Claude M. Kelly, of Pittsburgh—are, 
in brief, as follows: 

H.R. 6942, introduced Feb. 13, 1924, by Mr. LaGuardia; 
“That the Postmaster General shall arrange the air routes 
on which the mail is carried by airplane or other flying ma- 
chine. That the Postmaster General is authorized to operate 
and maintain air mail service in any part of the United 
States that he may from time to time designate. The Post- 
master General is authorized to contract with any individual, 
firm, or corporation for the transportation of mail by aircraft 
between such points and in accordance with such regulations 
as he may prescribe.” 

H.R. 503, introduced Dee. 5, 1923, by Mr. Kelly: “That 
the Postmaster General is authorized to contract with any 
individual, firm, or corporation for the transportation of mail 
by aireraft between such points and in accordance with such 
regulations as he may preseribe, at a rate not exceeding 1 
mill per pound for each mile carried. The additional postage 
on matter to be carried by aireraft shall be 5 cents for each 
ounce or fraction thereof, to be prepaid by distinetive postage 
stamps affixed: Provided, That nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to prevent the Postmaster General from adding, if 
necessary, sufficient first-class mail matter to make up a mini- 
mum load in accordance with the contract.” 

H.R. 7064, introduced Feb. 18, 1924, by Mr. Kelly: “That 
when used in this Act the term ‘air mail’ means first-class 
mail prepaid at the rates of postage herein prescribed. That 
the rates of postage on air mail shall be not less than 10 
cents for each ounce or fraction thereof. That the Postmaster 
General is authorized to contract with any individual, firm 
or corporation for the transportation of air mai] by aireraft 
between such points as he may designate at a rate not to ex- 
eeed four-fifths of the revenues derived from such air mail, 
and to further contract for the transportation by aireraft 
of first-class mail other than air mail, at a rate not to exceed 
four-fifths of the revenues derived from such first-class mail. 
That the Postmaster General may make such rules, regula- 
tions and orders as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act: Provided, That nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to interfere with the postage charged or to be 
charged on Government operated air mail routes.” 


U. S. Representatives at Air Law Congress 


At the Sixth Congress of Aerial Legislation, held at Rome, 
Italy, on April 22, Capt. George .W Steele, U.S.N. represented 
the U. S. Navy. Captain Steele is now on duty in connection 
with the construction of the airship ZR3 at Friedrichshafen, 
Germany. He will accompany her as an observer on the flight 
to the United States that will probably be made in the early 
part of this summer. 

The U. S. Army Air Service and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics were represented at the Congress 
by Maj. James E. Chaney, U.S.A., and John Jay Ide, Technical 
Assistant, N.A.C.A. 


Notice to Aviators 


Notice to Aviators No. 4 (April, 1924) issued by the U. S. 
Hydrographie Office, contains airway information on Oran- 
jestade, on Aruba Island, Danish West Indies; Santa Ana 
Harbor, Curacao Island; and Providence, R. I. 

Pilots should take notice that Hills Grove Aviation Field 
at Providence, R. I., is no longer available for landings, for 
it will be cut up into house lots and sold. 


Flying, the Greatest of Outdoor Sports 


A National Outdoor Sports Exposition will be held in 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, during the week of 
May 26 to 31. 

It is hoped that the greatest of outdoor sports, flying, will 
suitably be represented in this exposition. 
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The Amundsen Polar Flight 


Capt. Roald Amundsen, the Arctic explorer, recently in- 
spected the planes now building in the Dornier factory at 
Marina di Pisa, Italy, for his proposed flight over the North 
Pole. These planes are similar to those furnished to the 
Spanish naval air service, which were described in AVIATION 
some time ago. They are monoplane flying boats equipped 
with two 360 hp. Rolls Royee Eagle engines which are 
mounted in tandem above the wings, and drive a tractor and 
a pusher propeller. The hull is entirely built of duralumin, 
framing and plating included, and the framing of the wings 
is also of duralumin. To save weight and facilitate repairs, 
the wings are covered with fabric. 

Captain Amundsen ordered two planes from the Dornier 
factory, but as a result of a gift from the Italian government 
through Premier Mussolini he will have a third plane of this 
type available. A pilot of the Italian air foree, who will be 
lent for this purpose by the Italian government, will be in 
charge of the third plane. It is possible that the entire 
erew of this plane will be Italian. 

Lieut. Ralph Davidson, U.S.N., who will pilot one of 
Amundsen’s planes under arrangement with the Naval Bureau 
of Aeronautics, is now in Marina di Pisa, testing his ship. 
It is reported that on the trial flights Lieutenant Davidson’s 
plane, carrying its full load, left the water in 9 sec. with both 
motors running, and that with only one motor the take-off 
was made in 48 sec. It is claimed that this is the first time 
a twin-engined flying boat has taken off on one motor. 

The plan for this year’s project to fly across the North 
Pole is exactly the opposite of last year’s attempt as far as 
the route is coneerned. Instead of going from Alaska to 
Spitzbergen, Amundsen’s three planes will fly in the opposite 
direction. The distance is approximately 2200 mi. 

It has been decided to transfer the planes from Italy to 
Spitzbergen by air instead of by steamer, as first planned. 
The trip of 2300 mi., which will lead part over land, is to be 
accomplished in four hops. The original schedule of oper- 
ations called for a start from Pisa in June, and from Spitz- 
bergen in July, but recent advice from Italy is to effect that 
Captain Amundsen desires to postpone the start until the 
results of the American and British round-the-world flights 
become available. 

Aceording to the original plan, the three planes would 
have flown from Spitzbergen to the Pole, established there a 
depot of food and fuel supplies, and rejoined their mother- 
ship off Spitzbergen. After being refueled and reequipped, 
they would have again flown to the Pole, and taking on board 
the food and fuel left there on the previous trip proceeded to 
Alaska. 

Amundsen’s unsuccessful attempt to fly across the Pole 
last year revealed that the magnetic compass was useless as 
an aid to air navigation in the polar regions. The result has 
been the development of a new sun compass, thought out by 
Captain Amundsen and manufactured by Captain Boykow at 
the Goerz optical works in Germany, which is_ expected 
greatly to simplify the task of navigation. 


To Map Missouri River from Air 


An aerial photographie revision of the map of the Missouri 
River from Kansas City to its mouth is being undertaken by 
Maj. C. C. Gee, Army engineer in charge of improvement 
work on the Missouri River. The revision will be a step in 
anticipation of passage by Congress of the Newton river 
improvement bill and will facilitate an early start on the 
improvement work contemplated in the measure. 

Although many points on the present map were well de- 
termined by actual survey, Major Gee said the changing 
course of the river makes a resurvey necessary. 

An area of 900 sq. mi. will be photographed with a three 
lens camera which takes three pictures simultaneously. Each 
flight will be high enough for photographing a strip 34 
mi. wide. 


Rumania Purchases Airplanes 


According to newspaper dispatches, the Rumanian govern- 
ment has signed a contract to purchase airplanes from France 
to the value of 400,000,000 Lei (about $2,100,000 at present 


exchange rate). 
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Bombing An Ice Jam 


On March 4 and 5 a formation of Air Service planes were 
put to the unusual work of breaking up with live bombs an 
ice jam which had formed in the Platte River, between 
Columbus and Valley, Neb., and which threatened the main 
line of the Union Pacific R. R. The latter having requested 
the assistance of the Air Service well in advance of the ice 
jam, which oecurs almost every year, two NBS1 planes and 
two DH4B planes with fifty 300-lb. demolition bombs and 
500 100-lb. demolition bombs were made available. The 
NBS1 planes were concentrated at Chanute Field, IIl., five 
hours away, and the DH4B’s at Fort Riley, one and one-half 
hours from Omaha. The bombs and a supply of gasoline and 
oil were loaded on cars and held ready to be moved to any 
point on short notice. 

On Feb. 27 the NBS1’s were ordered to proceed immedi- 
ately from Chanute Field to Fort Crook Field and be pre- 
pared to proceed to the combat zone. At 9:00 a. m. March 
3 word was received that the Platte River had commenced an 
invasion of the territory éast of North Bend, Neb., and had 
protected its left flank with an ice gorge east of a bridge 
south of North Bend. This gorge was out of reach of the 
ground troops using dynamite and the Air Service was re- 
quested by General Manager W. M. Jeffers, U.P.R.R., to at- 
tack it with bombs. The NBS1’s were ordered to proceed to 
Richland, Neb., where a base was established and bombs, oil 
and gas were hurried to this base. The Commanding Officer, 
Seventh Division, Air Service, was instructed to proceed to 
Richland with two DH’s, one of which was a photographic 
ship. 

At §:30 Tuesday morning, March 4, the first bombing ship 
piloted by Lieut. John F. Whiteley, with Lieut. William M. 
Langan as bomber, proceeded to attack the Platte’s left flank 
with two 100-Ib. bombs. This ship was followed within a 
half hour by the other containing four 100-lb. bombs, piloted 
by Lieut. Alfred Lindeburg, with Lieut. Robert H. Finley as 
bomber. Due to insufficient preliminary reconnaissance these 
bombs were not dropped in such a place as to be effective. 
Therefore, a close range reconnaissance.was made immediately 
by General Jeffers and the Corps Area Air Officer, who com- 
manded the air forees. Upon returning to the field, an oper- 
ation order was issued directing Lieutenants Whiteley and 
Langan to attack with four 300-lb. bombs the ice gorge 500 
yd. east of the wagon bridge, across the Platte, one mile south 
of North Bend, to be followed by Lieutenants Lindeburg and 
Finley with ten 100-lb. bombs, who would attack the ice on 
a west to east line immediately east of the first point of at- 
tack. This operation was completely successful. Lieutenant 
Langan’s bombs dropped to their mark and at 2:30 p. m. the 
Platte’s fortifications were dissolved, a channel formed and 
the hostile forees which had eaptured the railroad at several 
points began to withdraw as their flank had been enveloped. 
Lieutenant Finley then attacked and further harassed the 
enemy. Thus, within 6 hr. after going into action the Air 
Service had won a decisive vietory. 

At 3:30 p. m. word was received that about 15 mi. down the 
river another threatening gorge was forming, Lieutenants 
Whiteley and Langan, with Maj. C. L. Tinker as an observer, 
were dispatched with two 300-lb. bombs to break up the ice. 
Unfortunately, this ship was foreed to land before reaching 
the objective, due to a radiator leak. During the evening a 
message was received stating that the ice seemed to be con- 
centrating between Valley and Mercer. This concentration 
was watched throughout the night and during the following 
morning. At noon, March 5, it was decided that this hostile 
concentration was not dangerous but that we would invade 
the enemy’s territory and make sure that our victory was 
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complete. The bombers were each loaded with four 300-lb. 
bombs and ordered to proceed to Fort Crook field, attacking 
the enemy en route. This attack caused the complete capitu- 
lation of the enemy and an armistice was signed and our 
forces were ordered to proceed home. 

It was without question due to the efforts of the Air Ser- 
vice that the Union Pacifie was able to run trains over its 
main line by 4:00 a. m. March 5, as the ice formation near 
North Bend, which had eaused the flow of water inland could 
not be reached effectively except from the air. If we had 
been notified twenty-four hours earlier of the formation of 
the ice gorge it is highly probable that we could have pre- 
vented the water from doing any damage whatever, as the 
water did not cross the railroad tracks until about midnight 
March 3/4. We may be justified in the belief that the Air 
Service, by its efficient work, has secured in the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company a firm and powerful friend. 


General Mitchell Inspects Kindley Field 

With the arrival of Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, Assistant 
Chief of Air Service, in the Philippine Department, things 
began to pick up pronto. In addition to meeting the trans- 
port in the straits with two Loening Yachts, five seaplanes 
from Kindley Field met the transport early in the morning 
and escorted it to Manila. Later land planes from Clark 
Field and Camp Nichols met the transport and the General 
and Mrs. Mitchell witnessed some very daring flying, especi- 
ally by the Pursuit Squadron. 

A reception by the Air Service for General and Mrs. Mit- 
chell was held at the Army and Navy Club, and Kindley 
Field turned out 100 per cent. 

The Géneral, accompanied by Mrs. Mitchell, arrived at the 
field, for the purpose of making his inspection, by seaplane. 
One HS2L seaplane, piloted by Captain Burge and one 
Loening Air Yacht, piloted by Lieutenant Owens left Kindley 
Field at seven o’clock for Paranaque Beach to pick up Gen- 
eral Mitchell’s party. The General and Mrs. Mitchell rode 
back in the old reliable H boat piloted by Captain Burge, 
Commanding Officer of Kindley Field. Major Reinburg, Air 
Officer, and Lieutenant Aldrin, aide to General Mitchell, re- 
turned in the Yacht. 

General Mitchell spent the greater part of the day inspect- 
ing the field and equipment and expressed himself as highly 
pleased with the condition of planes and equipment. He 
stated later at a conference in which General Craig, Coast 
Defense Commander; Major Reinburg, Air Officer; Colonel 
Dengler, Department Inspector, and all officers of the field 
were present, that the conditions at this field were better than 
he had found them at any other field on the Islands. 

General Mitchell also inspected our field for land planes 
and stated it could be made into an emergency field with 
proper grading and expenditure of money. However, it is 
not believed this field could be made into a flying field that 
would be of military value, that is, for a full military load 
for use in large planes. In its present condition it is im- 
possible, and landing in same would result in wrecking planes 
and possibly injuring the occupants. 


Largest Known Airplane Tire 

The largest known tire in the world, measuring 64 by 14 
in., is being designed at the Air Service Engineering Division, 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. The experimental casing is 
of the straight side type, and because of its size has necessi- 
tated the design of a special wheel upon which to fit it. The 
estimated weight of the tire and wheel assembly is about 300 
lb., and the normal load is approximately 20,000 Ib., with an 
inflation pressure of 75 lb. in the tire. 

“The estimated breaking load of the wheel is 60,000 Ib. 
The largest American tire heretofore built was 54 by 12 in. 
and is at present used on the Barling Bomber. 
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Army Orders 


First Lieut. Leon E. Sharon, A.S., Kelly Field, to Fairfield 
A.L.D., after leave granted. 

Leave of absence First Lieut. Roderick N. Ott, A.S., Jan. 
16, extended 14 days. 

Capt. William H. Crom, A.S., 
C.A.S., after one month’s leave. 

First Lieut. Howard E Pulliam, A.S. (Inf.), relieved de- 
tail A.S., Brooks Field, and assigned Inf. See. Div., Fort 
Sam Houston. 

Capt. William C. Ocker, A.S., Bolling Field, to Rockwell 
A.I.D., by transport New York to San Franciseo April 16, 
after nine days’ leave from April 5. 

Two months’ leave to First Lieut. 
A.S., from May 10. 

Maj. Francis H. Poole, M.C., Mitchel Field, to 
Aviation Medicine, that station. 

Maj. Irwin B. March, M.C., School of Aviation 
Mitchel Field, to duty that station. 

First Lieut. Frederick D. Lynch, A.S., after present for- 
eign service tour, to Chanute Field, for instruction in com- 
munications at Technical School, orders to be issued by C.O., 
Philippine department. 

Leave See. Lieut. Benjamin W. Chidlaw, A.S., Jan. 5, ex- 
tended fourteen days. 

Orders Jan. 5 See. Lieut. Orval R. Cook, 
granting twenty days’ leave from July 

Leave See. Lieut. Mervin E. Gross, 
extended thirteen days. 

Orders Jan. 3 See. 


Kelly Field, to Office, 


John W. Monahan, 
School of 


Medicine, 


A.S., amended 
qi 
A.S., granted Jan. 5, 


Lieut. Alfred A. Kessler, jr., A.S., 


amended granting fourteen days’ leave from July 13. 
Orders Jan. 9 First Lieut. Frederick Von H. Kimble, A.S., 
amended granting two months’ leave from May 27. 
Orders Feb. 8 See. Lieut. Cornelius E. O’Connor, A.S., 


amended granting one month fifteen days’ leave from June 12. 

Orders Jan. 3 See. Lieut. Hugo P. Rush, A.S., amended 
granting seven days’ leave from July 20. 

Orders Jan. 8 See. Lieut. Hilbert M. Wittkop, 
amended granting month fourteen days’ leave 
June 14. 

Leave See. Lieut. James W. Spry, A.S., Jan. 5, extended 
thirteen days. 

Capt. Charles C. Benedict, A.S., U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, to Langley Field, after leave granted from Aug. 
25, for Oct. 1 course Air Service Tactical School, that station. 

Capt. Arthur W. Brock, jr., A.S., MeCook Field, to Office, 
C.A.S., from May 1. 


Fast Flight over Model Airway 


The elapsed time flight record over the Eastern division 
of the model airways was broken April 17 with the return at 
Mitehel Field, N. Y., of Lieut. Homer B. Chandler. 

Starting from Mitchel Field at 8 a. m. Monday, April 14, 
Lieutenant Chandler followed a course which took him, with 
intermediate landings, to Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C.; 
MeCook Field, Dayton, Ohio; Selfridge Field, Mount Clem- 
ens, Mich.; Seott Field, St. Louis, Mo.; Bowman Airdrome, 
Louisville, Ky.; and thence back via MeCook Field and Boll- 
ing Field. The pilot landed at Mitchel Field at 2 p. m. 
April 17. 

There has been keen competition among Army pilots to 
break the five-day record for the course, which was held by 
Lieut. M. L. Elliott, but it has stood as the best performance 
until Lieutenant Chandler broke it. 


AS., 


one from 


Casualties 


First Lieuts. William G. Moore and Osear Monthan and 
Private Jestinger, Air Ser., U.S.A., were killed at Luke Field, 
Honolulu, H. T., Mareh 27, 1924, when a bomber in which 
they were taking off from Luke Field crashed to the earth 
and caught fire. Privates Torres and Baltice of the Air Ser- 
vices were seriously injured. 

Lieutenant Moore was born in Ohio, May 28, 1882, and en- 
tered the Regular Army as a second lieutenant, Air Service, 
in September, 1920. He had previously served as a private 


in the Aviation Section of the Signal Enlisted Reserve Corps 
and as a lieutenant in the Aviation Section of the O.R.C. 
Lieutenant Monthan was born in England, June 4, 1885. 
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50 miles north of Culebra in the PN7 plane. 


Official Photo, U. S. Army Air Service 
Types of airplane bombs used by the Army Air Service 


served as a private in the Aviation Section, Signal Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, 1918, and as a lieutenant in the Air Service, 
U.S.A., 1918-20. He entered the Air Service of the Regular 
Army as a second lieutenant in September, 1920. 

Private Baltice was a member of the 23d Bombardment 
Squadron; Private Jestinger was a member of the 6th Pur- 
suit Squadron; Private Torres is a member of the 65th Ser- 
vice Squadron. 

Lieut. Theodore S. Van Vechten, A.S., was killed instantly 
on April 8 at MeCook Field when the machine he was flying 
crashed to earth from a height of about 2000 ft. 

Persons who saw the accident say that Lieutenant Van 
Vechten’s machine went into a nose dive. Van Vechten’s 
home is in New York State. 

Lieuts. Raymond B. Collins of Detroit and W. G. Seifert 
of Chicago, both officers in the O.R.C., were severely injured 
on April 8, 1924, when the plane in which they were riding 
erashed to the ground a half mile north of Selfridge Field, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Lieutenant Seifert was at the field for fifteen days’ training, 
while Lieutenant Collins drove from Detroit for a trial spin 
on April 8. 


Balloon Companies Demobilized 

The War Department recently issued an order demobilizing 
a number of units of the Regular Army, now inactive or 
active, which are not needed in.a general mobilization. These 
units include Balloon Companies Nos. 11, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31 
and 32. 





U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 


Activities of Aircraft Squadrons 

The Aireraft Squadrons, Seouting Fleet, took part in 4 
scouting mission for the Battle Fleet arriving at Culebra, P. R. 
from New York on March 17 and 18. On the 18th Vice 
Admiral McCully and Captain Gheradi, Commander, Aircraft 
Squadrons Seouting Fleet, observed the maneuvers from about 
On March 21 
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the Aireraft Squadrons Battle Fleet entertained the officers 
and men of the Aireraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet at supper 
and a smoker on board the U.S.S. Aroostook. 

The Aireraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet, are now on their way 
hack to San Diego, having left Culebra on March 23, arriving 
at Balboa, C. Z. on the 27th and leaving there for San Diego 
on the 31st. .The Aircraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet are now 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, having arrived there on the 5th 
and 6th of April. The trip from Culebra was made via 
Mayaguez, which was reached on April 2 and left on April 3. 


Naval Air Orders 


Lieut. Leland D. Webb, det. Observation Plane Squad. 6; 
to Bu. Aero, Wash., D. C. Orders 3-25-24 to a similar duty 
eancelled. 

Lieut. (jg) John E. Shoemaker, det. Nav. Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla.; to Aireraft Squadrons, Seouting Fleet. 

Lieut. (jg) James R. Tague, det. Naval Air Station, Pen- 
savola, Fla.; to Aireraft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. John D. Small, det. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fia.; to Aireraft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. William A. Tattersall, det. U.S.S. Rigel; to duty as 
Assistant District Communication Superintendent 13th Naval 
Distriet & addl. duty as Officer in Chg. Naval Radio Station, 
Cordova, Alaska. 

Lieut. Ten Eyek D. Veeder, det. Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; to Aireraft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. (jg) George H. Gregory, det. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla.; to Aireraft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. (jg) James H. MeKay, det. Naval Air Station, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; to Aireraft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. (jg) Lueian A. Moebus, det. Naval Air Station, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; to Aireraft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. (jg) Henry M. Mullinnix, det. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla.; to Aireraft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. (jg) Wendell G. Switzer, det. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla.; to Aireraft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. 

Comdr. Lewis B. Porterfield, det. command U.S.S. Patoka; 
to duty course instr. Nav. War College, Newport, R. I. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert R. Paunack, det. Office Gen. Insptr. Nav. 
Aireraft Cent. Dist., MeCook Field, Dayton, Ohio; to Bu. 
Aero., Wash., D. C. Uneompleted portion orders 2-15-24 to 
Nay. Aireraft Faetory Navy Yd., Phila., Pa., revoked. 

Lieut. Rutledge Irvine, det. Nav. Air Sta., Anacostia, D. C.; 
to U.S.S. Trenton. 

Lieut. (jg) George Van Deurs, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla.; to Aireraft Squads, Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. Donald B. Dunean, det. Aireraft Squads., Battle F'it.; 
to course instr. Nav. Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Lieut. Frank C. Fake, det. Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif.; 
to course instr. Nav. Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Lieut. Alfred M. Pride, det. U.S.S. Langley; to course instr. 
Naval Aeademy, Annapolis, Md. 

Lieut. (jg) Paul G. Haas, det. U.S.S. Langley; to course 
instr. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


Overhaul System Speeds up Engine Output 


The new engine inspection and overhaul system that was 
adopted at the Naval Air Station at San Diego, Calif., some 
months ago, has inereased the engine output about 50 per 
cent, aceording to a report received from that station. Before 
this system was used the average time taken for the overhaul 
of a Liberty engine was 240 man hours. Now Liberty engines 
are overhauled in the station shops in an average of 110 man 
hours, an improvement of over 100 per cent in efficiency. The 
main features of the system now used are specialization of 
work, and coordination of the work under a Chief Inspector. 

The San Diego Station supplied a Navy standard airplane 
compass and heavy engine gears for use in the planes of the 
Army Air Service on their Round the World Flight. 


Lt. Commander Scheibla Drowned 


Lieut. Comdr. Louis C. Scheibla, U.S.N., on duty in the 
Bureau of Ordnanee, Navy Department, was drowned at 
Dalilgren, Naval Proving Grounds, Va., at noon April 17. 

Lieutenant Commander Scheibla flew that morning from 
Anacostia Air Station in Naval seaplane with Lieut. Samuel 
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B. MeMurrain of Bureau of Aeronautics as pilot. The plane 
made a safe landing and was taxiing to shore when for some 
unknown reason it turned over on its back. Both men 
crawled clear and started swimming to the shore. A boat 
from shore put out to meet them, but when it reached Lieu- 
tenant Commander Scheibla he was exhausted, and after an 
hour of artificial respiration, was pronounced dead. Mc- 
Murrain recovered almost immediately. The plane drifted to 
the shore. 

Lieutenant Commander Scheibla was born March 24, 1885, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and was appointed from Covington, Ky., 
to the Naval Academy in July, 1903. He recovered from 
pneumonia about six weeks ago. 


Naval Aviation Reserve Units 


In reply to numerous inquiries from our readers as to which 
Naval Aviation Reserve Units will be operated this year, we 
are informed by 4he Naval Bureau of Aeronautics that Naval 
Aviation Reserve Units will be maintained at Squantum, Mass., 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. and Great Lakes, Ill. The commanding- 
ing officers of these units are, respectively, Lieut. George L. 
Pond, U.S.N.R.F., Lieut. John W. Iseman, U.S.N.R.F., and Lt. 
Comdr. Harold W. Scofield U.S.N.R.F. 


Shipboard Plane Accident 


Late on March 24 the observation plane attached to the 
U.S.S. Richmond crashed to a complete wreck in Great Har- 
bor, Culebra, from an altitude of 100 ft. The pilot, Lt. (j-.g.) 
D. Ketcham, sustained minor injuries and the mechanic, 
Chief Mach. Mate Foster, received a broken arm. It is be- 
lieved that the crash was caused by the slip stream of another 
plane throwing the wrecked plane out of control at an alti- 
tude insufficient for the pilot to regain normal flight. 


Airplane Catapult Mounted at San Diego 


An airplane catapult, similar to those mounted on the 
cruisers and battleships of the Fleet, is to be erected on shore 
at the Naval Air Station at San Diego, Calif. It will be used 
to train pilots in catapult operation before they assume flight 
— on the units of the Fleet equipped with planes and cata- - 
pults. ; 





CALENDAR OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 
March 25. Start of the Bnitish World Flight, 
Southampton, England. 

April 6. Start of World Flight of the U. S. 

Army Air Service, Seattle. 

April 23. aaa Balloon Race, San Antonio, 

ex. 

June 3-11. International Aircraft Expositon, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

June 15. Gordon Bennett International Balloon 
Race, Brussels, Belgium. 

June 2]. Annual F.A.I. Conference, Paris, 
France. 

June 22. Commodore Beaumont Intemational 
Cup Race for high speed airplanes, 
Istres, France. 

July 5-6. Zenith International Airplane Effici- 
ency Race, Paris, France. 

August. “Tour de France des Avionnettes.”’ 
International Round-France race for 
light airplanes. 

Oct. 24. International Air Races, incl. Pulitzer 
Trophy Race, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 24-25. Schneider Cup Race, Baltimore. 

Dec. 17. Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 
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Tribulations of a strange aircraft and of its inventor, as variously 
reported in strictly copyrighted dispatches three days apart: 


From The New York Times: 

“VIENNA, March 24.—Dr. Raymond Nimfuehr says he has just 
perfected an invention on which he has been working for twenty-five 
years. His idea has been to invent an airplane built to fly like a bird, 
with pulsating wings. He says his machine can rise straight from the 
ground and also descend almost perpendicularly to the ground without 
danger. He further declares that he has solved the problem of bal- 
ancing, and that his airplane is automatically protected against lurching 
or falling. 











CALIFORNIA 
Learn . Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 
and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 
construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 


rates for a limited time. 










“He is looking for a financial backer who will undertake building 
his airplanes on a large scale.” 


From the New York Sun: 

PARIS, March 27.—A new helicopter has just been completed by 
the Austrian inventor Raimund Nimfuehr, after twenty-five years’ ex- 
perimentation, according to news received from Vienna today. It has 
folding wings and a low power motor, which nevertheless enables it to 
rise vertically from the ground without previous horizontal run. 

“The British Whitehead corporation is now building it under an 
agreement with the organizing committee, capitalized at only $10,000. 
Nimfuehr has taken out patents and refuses to sell the outside rights 
until the Austrian Government has had a chance to accept.” 

* s #s# 8 











Thrills that—as a rule—come more than once in a lifetime: Hearing 
the engine say “pfftt” to remind one of its decision to quit. 


ONE WING LOW 














MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 













NEW JERSEY 
LEARN ON AVRO and DH6. 

The AVRO is fast enough so you can really learn to fly 
and the DH6 is safe to solo on, as it cannot tail spin. 
THE CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 

New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Hts., New Jersey 













CALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW JERSEY ROWE FLIERS 


You receive individual instruction by Rowe Ground work, 
primary and advanced flying. 


HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, N. J. 
















ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Ine. 


Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8. 
Airplane Supplies Flying School 
2856 Broadway Chicago 





NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CO., INC. 















ILLINOIS PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 
Field. Chicago, Ill. y,.i/, for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK 
PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL 
Clifford Webster—Instructor 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 























ILLINOIS’ FLY THEM YOURSELF 

Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 

Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

Flying Field, Chicago Air Park, 63rd and Cicero, Chicago, III. 








ILLINOIS 


MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 





OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 

Flying School for students in Aviation. “‘Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 

STOW AVIATION FIELD Hangars 


Passenger Rides 


Advertising Stop 53 Akron-Kent-Ravenna Supplies 
ms : na Car line, 6 mi. northeast 
Photography Rt. 1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. of Akron. 








~— DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








KANSAS 
AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Course 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


40 mi. from Kansas City on Victory Highway 











TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town between two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 


City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
















MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 
NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 
OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bldg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 


riRGINIA BIG STONE GAP 


Training in JNS, AVROS, STANDARDS and CANUCKS. 
Passenger Carrying, Photography, all kinds Commercial Flying. 
Ships for sale. Communicate with 


W. H. WREN BIG STONE GAP VA. 











MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 


The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
















WISCONSIN 
CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 
FLYING SCHOOL 
Milwaukee Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WARNING 





NIGHT SKY ADVERTISING 

















Night Sky Advertising is operated in the United 
States by the Night Aero Advertising Corporation, 
who own United States Letters Patent and pending, 
both in America and abroad, for 


ILLUMINATED ADVERTISING SIGNS USED 
ON AIRPLANES 


All infringements will be promptly 
and vigorously prosecuted 


NIGHT AERO ADVERTISING CORP. 


552 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Penn. 4158 














FLYING CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 


No. One Piece Flying Suits Petes. 
1001 French gabardine, lined throughout with muskrat 
fur, army type 45.00 
907 Wool gabardine, made to latest specifications, patent 
fasteners, etc. 30, 
908 Cotton Khaki, made to latest specifications, patent 
fasteners, etc. 12.00 
1007 Waterproof gabardine, made government specifica- 
tions, patent fasteners, etc. 12.50 
909 Jiffy cotton khaki coveralls, patent fasteners 6.00 
Helmets 
910 Spalding’s latest soft leather summer weight with or 
without peak 6.00 
911 Spalding’s latest soft leather fur lined 10.00 
912  Spalding’s latest soft leather woman's helmet 7.50 
1002 Soft leather helmets, fits weil down over neck 4.00 
1003 Soft leather helmets, large ear pieces, very comfort- 
able 4.00 
Goggles 
915 N.A.K Non-shatterable glass, clear or amber 4.85 
1015 S.B. Non-shatterable triplex glass, wide vision 4.50 
1018 Spalding English triplex glass, smaller goggle 2.00 
1017 = Meyrovitz No. 5 gogglette in aluminum case 7.50 


Leather Coats 
1005 Spalding short heavy leather patch pockets, army 


type, large size only 30.00 
1006 Spalding short lighter leather with corduroy lining, 
small sizes 20.00 
1004 Spalding chamois sleeveless vests, large sizes 3.00 
Maps 
6000 U.S. OFFICIAL DIRECTORY OF LANDING 
FIELDS, post paid 1.10 


6001 INDIVIDUAL STATE MAPS, RAND-Mc- 
NALLY, LATEST, post paid 


Order by part No. It saves delay. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 














The weekly issue of AVIATION that you miss, 


because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the 
you could have used with profit. 


article, news story, picture or advertisement which 


If you are a Service or civilian flier AVIATION is an indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each 
weekly issue it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears in any monthly; and, more 


important, it is NEWS when it appears in AVIATION. 


AVIATION is written and edited by a staff trained to the aeronautical viewpoint for the man who is def- 
initely interested or engaged in aeronautics. It presents fully and accurately each week the latest news and 


technical developments. 


Descriptions, photographs and drawings of the latest aircraft 
other magazine. 


appear first in AVIATION and frequently in no 


For less than eight cents a week—Four Dollars a year—you will receive 52 issues of the only American 
weekly aircraft publication and the recognized trade authority. 


A SPECIAL 1924 FLYING SEASON OFFER : 


Pin a Dollar Bill to the coupon and we will enter your trial order for the next 13 issues. 


The oldest American 


Aircraft Magazine 





The only American 


Aircraft Weekly 








AVIATION — 225 4th Avenue, New 


York. 


Send me the next 13 issues of AVIATION. One Dollar to cover is enclosed. 
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) WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 3 





TURN INDICATOR 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


WASHINGTON PARIS 
441 STAR BUILDING 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 1S SPEAR STREET 





—PETREL MODEL FOUR— 


Flown from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico 
over 3,000 miles of the roughest cross country 


Write for details and real facts on proven performance 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 














Three-place Curtiss JN, OXS motor, $1200. 
Two H. S. Liberty six motors, new and complete, each, 450. 
Fiat A-12 Bis 300 h.p., 500. 
Bijur starter for Liberty, front end, 95. 


Miscellaneous Liberty motor parts, slightly used. 


ENROLL NOW FOR FLYING TRAINING 
THE RINEHART WHELAN COMPANY 
SOUTH FIELD DAYTON, OHIO 














1924 PRICE LIST 


Standard J-1 Wings. Hispano, Curtiss and Lawrence Engines. 
Complete Stock OXS parts and flying accessories. Complete 
Standard J-1 and T-M Scout Airplanes. 


TIPS & SMITH 
P. O. Box 153 Houston, Texas 








AAS 


150 H.P. HISPANO PROPELLERS IN STOCK 
Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 








MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 





Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 


An Aeronautical reference book containing 800 biographies 
and valuable information not heretofore brought together. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 


GARDNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 








NEW STANDARDS WITHOUT MOTOR — $600.00 
USED CURTISS JN 400.00 and up 


USED OX5 MOTORS 100.00 
NEW K-6 SEAGULL 2600.00 
NEW K-6 ORIOLE 2200.00 
Spare parts and supplies at bargain prices lf 
you need anything for flying, ask for our prices 
Curtiss Flying Field G. S. IRELAND Clementon, N. J. 





PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 
American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 


Baltimore, Maryland 








180 H.P. HISSO M.F. BOAT 


This motor and boat is in fine condition, and is fully equipped, with 
canvas covered deck and removable glass windshields; seating 
capacity, three persons; built in suitcase compartment, 180 hp. 
French Hiso motor, with American Dixie magnetoes, and Dixie 
Booster magneto for starting; Zenith carburetor, anchor ropes and 
life cushions. I have also two motors that are not complete but 
can be used for spare parts; these motors are brand new and are 
the 220 H.P. This whole outfit can be bought for $1500. 


AVIATOR JONES, OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. 


818 DES PLAINES AVE., FOREST PARK, ILL. 


DH9, fine condition, newly covered, less motor .......... $750.00 
Avro, 110 Le Rhone, three place, new ...............26. 950.00 
Serr a ar ere ee eet 300.00 
a ee Oe, See Ge i ec accceasccnveddreaeaee 1250.00 
TM Scouts, in crates without motors ................... 475.00 
TMs, two place, with OX5 motors ..............ceceee: 1275.00 
OX5 Pistons, new, $1.00 each; lots of ten .............. 0.75 


Prices subject to change without notice 














ONE DOLLAR 


For beautiful pair of sterling silver wings 
mounted on a stick pin, or on bar pin with 
safety catch. Clip this ad and mail to us 
with name and address. Pay the postman. 


Wallace Aero Co., Davenport, Ia. 











EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 


SPARK PLUGS, Metric thread, only 25 cents each. DOPE 

(Acetate), 5-gal. can, $5. Nitrate Dope, $2.50 gal. Used 

OX5, $125. Jenny, $975. Canuck, $1050. Standard, $1200. 

aeemen, Aluminum, Steel, Plywood. STATE SPECIFIC 
‘EDS. 


OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT WORKS 
4269 N. Narragansett Ave. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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FOREIGN AIRPLANE ENGINES 


LOW PRICES 


200 Wb dbo ncccapdeesncanesheisanaee 220-80 H.P.. .$450 
O6 TD on. ceased Hs d6a sbenedeneeecas 160 H.P... 400 
SOD. BE: 66 0.6600. 650.460634040 4b0540008 260 H.P... 500 
SD FAs a6 6b aks nes theneeKesncubdes 250 H.P... 850 
200 Dee SE 'ne.viccssckessapebscanedae 800 H.P... 600 


Complete stock of parte for these motors 
DETROIT MARINE-AERO ENGINE CO. 
7924 Riopelle Street Detroit, Michigan 








EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 


and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 








OXX-6 MOTORS 
Used about 50 Hours—Complete with All 


Accessories—for— 
$110.00 f.o.b Baltimore 
B. GORDON 
1616 S St., NW. Washington, D. C. 








FOR SALE 
F5L and HS2L Flying Boats, converted 


for passenger carrying purposes. In good 
flying condition. 
Box 282, AVIATION 








FOR SALE 
NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 


Original Crates - - - Less Motor 


NEW HAMMONDSPORT CURTISS OXxX6— 
i00 H. P. MOTORS 
Original Crates - - Compiete 


LARGE STOCK OF CURTISS OX5 & 
OXX6 MOTOR SPARES 
At less than average prices 
LIBERTY MOTORS NEW & USED 
NAVY TYPE 
AC Spark Plugs Fabric 
Save Money—Write or Wire for List and Prices 


SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE 
NORFOLK, VA. 




















AVIATION 


gives the greatest value of any aeronautical 
publication— 3 


52 issues for 


$4 Domestic $5 Canada $6 Foreign 
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adiator, 


are used all 
over the world. 





lin 


Used on more than 10,000 Aircraft. 


Fitted to the winners of the following:—Coupe Gordon Bennett, 2 Coupes 
Deutsch, Pulitzer, Circuit de Brescia, The World's Speed Record; The Aerial 
Derby, The Deutsch Cup, 1922, The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
Cup, Coupe Zenith, 1923; The World’s Altitude Record, etc. 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 








DOPES 


PIGMENTED DOPES 
VARNISHES ENAMELS 
>AHFANINE 
Reg. Trade Mark 


MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 








F. boat in good shape, $200.00; with motor, $300.00. 39-B 
seaplane with 180 Hisso, three-seater, make fine land plane, 
$1000.00. Hisso exhaust manifold, long, $18.00. Steel 
tubing, 10 cents per foot. 2-1 J.M. tach. adapters, $1.00. 
New distance thermometers, $5.00. New set of four wings 
complete with all wires, fittings, struts, suit any two-seater, 
$200.00. 39-B spares, M.F. spares. New Bosch _ booster, 
$4.00. Essington Aviation School, Essington, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Sport Farman 1923 model used for demon- 
strating. Now being reconditioned. Price with two motors, 
four propellors and spares $2500.00, with one motor and no 
spares $1875.00. Ludington Exhibition Company, 810 At- 
lantie Bldg., Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE: New Liberty motors and parts; state require- 
ments. Box 274, AVIATION. 





WANTED 
State price and full particulars. 


To purehase new Liberty motors and parts. 
Box 283, AVIATION. 


FOR SALE—Aeromarine Model 40 flying boat, new last 
summer, with Reed Duralumin Propeller, giving 10 per cent 
increased performance. Flown only 35 hours. Motor Aero- 
marine L6 130 HP. First class condition. Located at Curtiss 
Inspection invited. 


Hangars, Port Washington, Long Island. 
Address Box 275, AVIATION. 





WANTED—S.V.A., new or in first-class condition, S.P.A. 
motor & spares, also bolts, nuts, wire, tubing, wood, steel, 
ete. Price must be right. Clark Aireraft Co., 310 Water 
St., Akron, O. 





WANTED—at bottom price, good used Jennie, Canuck, 
or Standard, with OX5 motor. L. J. Mason, 852 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans, La. 





FOR SALE—Cartiss JN4D (OX5 motor), first-class shape. 
Write for price. D. F. Shinn, Pilot Owner, Elgin, Kansas. 





Have eredit with reliable aircraft concern for about $800. 
Will sell at a liberal discount, as I am unable to use any 
aircraft material. Box 281, AVIATION. 





FOR SALE—Fifty (50) new 26 x 4 Goodyear casings and 
tubes, $9.00 each, F.0.B. Keyport, N. J. Aeromarine Plane 
& Motor Co., Ine., Keyport, N. J. 





PILOT—Desires connection with reliable company or in- 
dividual; 5 years’ commercial experience; fly all types. Ref- 
erences furnished. Write or wire—Molloy, Box 1047, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





FOR SALE —Hall-Seott motor parts, all new, crank cases, 
erankshafts, cylinders, pistons, connecting rods, and all other 
parts. The Citron-Byer Company, Trenton, N. J. 





WANTED—New or slightly used Jenny or rebuilt Stand- 
ard, with or without motor. State best cash price and when 
plane is available. Box 284, AVIATION. 





WANTED—Good used Jenny or Canuck, Dodge Sedan as 
part payment. Write—Ambroz & Oakes, 5437 So. Robey 


Street, Chicago, II. 





Resistal goggles, purchased for Air Service, original boxes, 
new, $3.00 pair, postage paid. Send check today. Marvin A. 
Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








AVIATION, the only American weekly in its field, 
is the logical medium for the advertising of aircraft, 
equipment, services, ete., where the promptest and most 
satisfactory results are desired, in that it goes out 
oftenest to the highest percentage of people who make 
up the market which the aeronautical advertiser wishes 
to reach. 
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A BOOK WHICH YOU ALWAYS HAVE WANTED 


Numerous readers of AVIATION have from time to time asked to be referred to a book 
which would give them an up-to-date review of the historical development of aeronautics. 
Until the publication of 


A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS 


we have been unable to refer readers to such a book because there was none. 


Now we can do so and save you money. 
A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is an accurate record of flight from the carliest legends 


down to the close of 1920. It is a thrilling narrative because it describes in simple language man’s 
greatest conquest, with many accounts in the exact words of the pioneers themselves. Its 521 pages, 
profusely illustrated with original photographs and drawings, comprise 


THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE ART AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
AERONAUTICS, both heavier and lighter than air. 


The authors, E. C. Vivian, formerly editor of the British publication “Flying,” and Lieut. Col. 
W. Lockwood Marsh, Secretary of the Royal Aeronautical Society, are recognized throughout the aero- 
nautical world as authorities on the subject. 

Voluminous chapters are devoted to the magnificent American contribution to flight in accounts 
of the experiments and achievements of the Wright Brothers and other pioneer Americans. 

The development of the internal combustion engine is thoroughly covered in not too technical form 
for the general reader, yet with an accuracy and understanding which will be appreciated by the engine 
expert. 

Beside a comprehensive index, there is an excellent bibliography on the recognized reference and 
technical works cn the varied branches of aeronautics. 

The following section and chapter headings will indicate the great store of valuable information 
which the book contains: 


Part 1—The Evolution of the Aeroplane London to Manchester Santos-Dumont 

The Beste’ of Lemna A Summary—to 1911 The Military Dirigible 

Early ae A Summary—to 1914 British Airship Design 

“ep ys The War Period—-1 The Airship Commercially 

os Soe See eens Saher The War Period—11 Kite Balloons 

The Middle Nineteenth Century Reconstruction 

Wenham, Le Bris, and some others . —_ ; ‘ r 
Tho has of the Ghente 1919-1920 Part IV—Engine Development 
Lilienthal and Pilcher Part 11—1903-1920: Progress in Design The Vertical Type 

American Gliding Experiments The Beginners The Vee Type 

Not Proven Q Multiplicity of Ideas The Radial Type 

Samuel Pierpoint Langley Progress on Standardised Lines The Rotary Type 

The Wright Brothers . The War Period The Horizontally-opposed Engine 
The First Years of Conquest The Two-Stroke Cycle Engine 
First Fliers in England Part 111—Aerostatics Engines of the War Period 
Rheims, and after Beginnings Appendices 

The Channel Crossing The First Dirigibles A short Bibliography of Aeronautics 


The retail price of A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is Six Dollars, but this is 
OUR MONEY SAVING OFFER 


We will send you the book, postage paid, and enter your subscription to AVIATION for one year 
(52 issues) for $6.00 (Canada $6.50, Foreign $7.00). In a word you will secure this most valu- 
able historic work and a Four dollar subscription to America’s leading aeronautical magazine and the only 
weekly for the price of the book alone. 

This is a special offer which will expire with our present limited supply of A HISTORY OF 
AERONAUTICS. Use the coupon now to reserve your copy. 


AVIATION 


AVIATION 
225 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


For the enclosed Six Dollars (Canada $6.50, Foreign $7.00), send me postpaid a copy of A 
HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS and enter my subscription to AVIATION (52 issues). 



































HROUGH the entire history 

of aviation over a period of 
20 years the Wright organization 
has maintained its high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly 
built upon extensive research and 
intelligent engineering develop- 
ment, although its experience in- 
cludes the manufacture of aero- 
nautical equipment in extremely 
large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever 
mindful of its first achievement— 
the art of flying—continues to 
contribute each year its best abil- 
ity and engineering experience to 
the advancement of flying. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 

PATERSON, N. J., U.S.A. 
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